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A Degenerate Candidate. 


THERE can be no doubt at all that Mr. Bryan’s speaking 
campaign in the East has injured him in the estimation of 
all sober-minded citizens. At the time of his nomination, 
while he was regarded as aman of somewhat extreme views 
and immature judgment, few, if any, of his countrymen 
questioned the genuineness of his patriotism, or his capac- 
ity to discuss intelligently the very grave issues which are 
in debate before the people. A man of avowed religious 
convictions, of upright character and of moral life, it was 
felt that his campaign would be conducted upon an en- 
lightened plane, and that he would maintain the dignity of 
his position in his attitude before the public. 

It is the simple truth to say that this expectation has not 
been justified by the fact. Either because of some want of 
mental ,balance, or because he has been provoked by the 
events of the canvass into recklessness and extravagance of 
manner, he has failed entirely to measure up to the standard 
of demeanor which has been maintained by all Presidential 
candidates within our history. He has nothing whatever 
of the judicial temper. He is dominated by emotionalism 
and is therefore incapable of logical performance. He 
lacks, too, both intellectual honesty and intellectual dig- 
nity. During the last two or three weeks his discussions 
have, in some cases, degenerated into actual scurrility. 
They have been in almost every case characterized by ap- 
peals to the baser passions of the least intelligent of his 
hearers. He has unhesitatingly perverted the facts of 
history in the presentation of his arguments concerning the 
question of free and unlimited silver-coinage. He has even 
insulted the moral sense of the people by proposing a de 
liberate repudiation of honest obligations on the part of 
individual creditors, as well as on the part of the govern- 
ment. In a speech in Philadelphia he declared without 
reservation that ‘‘ the man who holds a mortgage and wants 
you to pay him in an ever-growing dollar is the most dis- 
honest man you can find.” The ‘‘ever-growing” dollar 
here referred to is the dollar in common use in all the busi- 
ness transactions of the country, which is measured by the 
gold standard of value, and which represents the national 
probity and faith. Mr. Bryan’s declaration is, that the man 
who, having loaned a given number of dollars worth one 
hundred cents in purchasing and debt-paying power, de- 
mands payment of the debt in dollars like to those in which 
the loan was made, is dishonest ; and he goes on to suggest 
that repudiation would be a moral act, adding to this sug- 
gestion words of contempt for the individual guilty of this 
enormity of demanding his own. 

It is not, however, in the mischievous suggestions which 
Mr. Bryan makes in his discussion of the financial question, 
nor in his attempts to array class against class, that he 
chiefly offends the public sense of decency. The really 
serious and pernicious aspect of his canvass lies in its con- 
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stant assault upon the authority of government, and its 
encouragement to the spirit of disorder and sedition. He 
seems to exult in the fact that the vicious, the lawless, and 
the turbulent support his candidacy. He loses no oppor- 
tunity to exalt these as the real patriots, and denounces all 
who oppose him as the enemies of good government. The 
socialists, anarchists, and professional preachers of discon 
tent count with him for more than the solid, substantial, 
sober, law-abiding elements of our population, who consti- 
tute the real bulwark of the public defense. 
of and by these latter is tyranny and organized injustice ; 
government by the former is the only safe, just, and per- 
fect form of administration. 

It goes without saying that there can be no safety for 
the individual or society where there is any doubt at all 
as to the ability and right of government to maintain its 
authority and enforce the laws. That is a practical bar- 
barism in which the supreme law of the public good is not 
absolutely regnant. We have frequent illustrations of the 
fact that a lax sentiment concerning the sanctity and obli- 
gation of law tends to the degeneracy of public morals, 
to defiance of statutory restraints, and organized assaults 
upon person and property. All revolutions and demon- 
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strations of mob violence have their origin in just this con- 
dition of sentiment. Mr. Bryan, by his course, encourages 
the belief that the government, in undertaking to maintain 
peace and order in certain contingencies, exceeds its right- 
ful authority, and that resistance to such an attempt is not 
acrime. No other candidate for the Presidency has ever 
undertaken to create a popular sentiment in sympathy with 
such a dangerous idea. No nominee of any party has ever 
before justified resistance to the popular will, definitely 
expressed and embcdied in law and constitution. If there 
were no other reason why Mr. Bryan should not be elected, 
it would be found in the fact that he has made it possible 
by the attitude he occupies for every law-breaker in the 
land to challenge the national authority in the event of his 
election, and to quote his own arguments in defense of a 
defiance of law, and of organized attempts to unsettle the 
foundations of the public order. 


Industrial Progress in China. 


Tis becoming apparent that foreign enter- 
prise and capital have obtained a much more 
positive foothold in China than has been 
generally believed to be the case. The prog- 
ress which has been made in the establish- 
ment of manufacturing industries at Shang- 
hai and at other points justifies all that was 
said by Li Hung Chang as to the opportu- 

© nities afforded in that empire, and as to the 
friendliness of the government to the intro- 
duction of alien capital. Recent accounts 
show that large manufacturing plants have 
already been established, and that others are in contempla- 
tion which will employ many millions of capital, and must 
contribute largely to the development of certain forms of 
productive industry. At Shanghai a number of yarn-mills 
are to be erected, which will give employment to upward 
of one thousand native operatives. The company which is 
back of this enterprise has obtained a considerable tract of 
land on which it will build houses for the use of its em- 
ployés, giving thereby an object-lesson of home comfort 
which cannot fail to produce beneficent results. Another 
fact of importance is that the cultivation of cotton in China 
is to be encouraged, and arrangements are making for ex- 
tending the area of cultivation as rapidly as the demand 
increases, 





Of course the progress of cotton-growing, spinning, and 
weaving in China will operate to diminish importations of 
native yarns from India, and it is believed that in the course 
of time the Chinese manufacturers will be able to dominate 
the situation. The cheapnéss of labor in Oriental countries 
like China and Japan will give them an important advan- 
tage as competitors with other nations. The Japanese, who 
have proved more advanced in their adoption of American 
and European ideas in manufacture than the Chinese, have 
already succeeded in materially reducing the importation of 
cotton threads from British India, which formerly was the 
leading source of supply for Japan. The importations from 
England have also diminished. Practically, Japan has se- 
cured for herself the home market on coarse yarns, and is 
making considerable headway in producing finer grades. 

Our own relations to the development of the manufact 
uring industries in these countries are likely to become 
closer as the result of the establishment of a line of steam- 
ships, which is now proposed, from New York and Phila- 
delphia to both Japanese and Chinese ports for the trans- 
portation of merchandise and of machinery. The fact that 
a Japanese syndicate, capitalized at five millions of dollars, 
is arranging for a freight line of steamships between Port- 
land in Oregon and the leading home ports affords further 
promise of a closer business connection between ourselves 
and these newly-awakened peoples. It is impossible that 
China should any longer maintain her old isolation; and 
the absence of opportunities for profitable investment in 
our own country will inevitably quicken the activity of 
our capitalists and enterprisers in occupying the new fields 
which she is disclosing. 


Sound Counsel. 


Ex-GOVERNOR THomMas M. WALLER, of Connecticut, 
has recently given a statement of his views as to the duty 
of honest Democrats which will command the approval of 
all right-minded citizens. Governor Waller was one of 
those Democrats who, early in the present campaign, de- 
clared their purpose to do everything in their power to 
defeat the free-silver propaganda. He announced his opin- 
ion that the best way to do this was to vote directly for the 
election of McKinley and Hobart. In his recent publication 
he goes at some length into the question of the wisdom of 
a third ticket, and declares that while it may ‘‘ afford a 
refuge for those old members of the party who cannot be 
induced to vote for a Republican,” he believes that the out- 
come should not be hazarded by a division or a diversion of 
strength. He thinks it would be better for every old-time 
Democrat ‘‘ to swallow his prejudices” this year and “‘ cast 
the ballot that will count the most against the men who 
have betrayed the party and are trying to betray the coun- 
try.” He reminds Democrats of his way of thinking that 
a Democratic vote for McKinley counts twice. His own 
State of Connecticut is, in his opinion, absolutely certain to 
cast its vote for McKinley under any circumstances. But 
the majority, he says, ought to be made as overwhelming 
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as possible. If the majority for the Republicans should be 
no larger than it was last year, then, he argues, the Demo- 
cratic silverites would be able to say that the sound-money 
element of the party counted for nothing. These latter 
would not be in a position to command any recognition in 
the reorganization of the party after the contest. On the 
contrary, if, by massing their votes with those of the Re- 
publicans, they shall ‘‘ bury Bryanism under a majority of 
from thirty to forty thousand votes,” then the sound-money 
Democrats will be in a much more respectable position after- 
ward, and will be able to secure the recognition to which 
they are entitled in the reorganization of the party. 

There is a good deal of force in these views. We believe 
that they are shared by very many leading Democrats who 
are now identified with the sound-money movement. If, 
in the progress of the campaign, it should become obvious 
that the election of McKinley is endangered by a persistent 
support of the third ticket, it is not likely that a majority 
of those who have been identified with its nomination will 
give it their support on election day. There is no doubt at 
all that those Democrats who believe in the existing stand- 
ard of value are as profoundly concerned for the public 
welfare as the Republicans, and that they will exhibit as 
sincere and genuine a patriotism in their action at the polls 
as any other class of citizens. 


A School of Sculpture. 


=| NUMBER of prominent New York sculp- 
|_ Jj tors, dissatisfied with what they regarded 
as the restricted scope of the National 
Sculpture Society, recently determined to 
organize a society more in consonance 
with their views, and as a result the 
American Sculpture Society has been 
formed, with Fernando Miranda as presi- 
dent and Wilson MacDonald, the veteran 
American sculptor, as first vice-president. 
Contrary to the opinion of some of the 
leading sculptors in America, the mem- 
bers of the new society believe that a dis- 
tinct school of art, differentiated in several important feat- 
ures from other schools, has been developed in this country. 





They claim that as a near approach to homogeneity has been 
made among the mass of the population, so, in the domain 
of art, characteristics reflecting the national life have be 
come manifest. However this may be, that spirit is com- 
mendable which declares its independence of particular 
cults and schools, and, recognizing only the great canons of 
art, is willing to acknowledge talent wherever found, even 
if its methods depart widely from the old beaten paths. 
The new society, while organized ostensibly upon the con 
ception that there is something distinctive in American art, 
will not formulate rules or methods of execution, but will 
consider any piece of sculpture upon its merits, whatever 
its style may be. All branches of sculpture are to be recog- 
nized by the new society, and free exhibitions and other 
facilities will be established, affording adequate justice and 
fair opportunity to all who pursue the art. A novel feat- 
ure of this new art organization will be the admission to 
lay membership in it of architects, dealers in art, workers 
in marble, bronze, silver, etc., representatives of great firms 
who are engaged in artistic work, and all persons who are 
in sympathy with the aims of the society. 

The chief practical feature of the new association will be 
a permanent life school, which it is proposed to establish 
some time in the near future. In this school master sculp 
tors of the society will give instruction, and only nominal 
fees are to be paid by the students for the privileges en 
joyed. Such constant association of students with in 
structors who are masters in their profession cannot fail 
to be of the highest possible advantage. 

While there are many places in this country where the 
art of sculpture may be studied, there never has been any 
thing of the kind established under the auspices and super 
vision of a sculpture society. Should the proposed lif 
school be opened it will mark a new era in art in the United 
States, and will greatly stimulate art impulse and art pro 
duction in the country. 

Unfortunately, this ambitious prospectus, so admirab| 
in many respects, has not received the sanction of the mos! 
eminent sculptors of New York—at least, they have noth 
ing to do with the new society or its aims and objects 
Mr. J.Q. A. Ward, St. Gaudens, and others of the best 
known sculptors of New York, if not hostile to the new 
organization, are indifferent ; but that, of course, will no! 
prevent its realizing its high ideal, if its founders and mem 
bers are animated by the proper spirit. 


Mr. Bryan and Trusts. 


Mr. BryAN has devoted a good share of his recent ad 
dresses to denunciations of trusts, which he declares to b 
a menace to good government. He proclaims every whe! 
that in the event of his election to the Presidency he wi 
employ all the authority at his command to secure the pur 
ishment of these organizations. 

What Mr. Bryan says in condemnation of the trust 
which violate the letter and the spirit of the law will con 
mand the assent of every right-minded citizen. But it i 
somewhat remarkable that Mr, Bryan should set up as 
crusader for the overthrow of trusts when he is himself th: 
apologist and the representative of the most colossal and 
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dangerous trust in existence. He is the champion of a 
policy which is designed expressly and absolutely for the 
benefit of the great silver trust of the country. The tri- 
umph of his policy would enure enormously to the advan- 
tuge of this trust, the owners of the silver mines of the five 
important silver-producing States. The direct purpose and 
programme of the Democratic party is to open the mints of 
the United States to the free coinage of silver, and to give 
to the product of the silver mines an artificial and exagger- 
ated value. Already, as the result of the Bland-Allison act 
requiring the government to buy from the silver-miners at 
least two millions of dollars’ worth of bullion a month and 
coin it, and of subsequent legislation requiring the pur- 
chase by the government of fifty-four million ounces of 
fine silver annually to be coined into money, this govern- 
ment has been ‘* bled” to the extent of nearly one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. Now we are asked to add 
still further to the inordinate gains of the silver syndicate. 
The silver production of this country last year was about 
fifty-six million fine ounces. This is about the average 
yearly production. This product is worth in the market 
sixty-six cents an ounce. If coined into dollars at the ratio 
of sixteen to one, the profit to the mine owners, at the ex- 
pense of the people, would be about thirty-three million 
dollars. This is the prize for which the backers of the 
3ryan campaign are playing. The secretary of the Bi- 
metallic League of the silver States appeals to the mem- 
bers of the trust for liberal contributions in aid of the 
Bryan campaign, on the distinct ground that the success 
of the Chicago ticket and policy will be immensely ad- 
vantageous to their interests. In his circular on the subject 
he says: 

‘‘T appeal to the silver-mine owners (here follow their names), who 
can well afford to assist in this cause, to figure up the average monthly 
silver product from their mines and multiply the product of one month 
in ounces by sixty-four cents, which is the additional price they will re- 
ceive for their product—all of which will be profit—and at once have 
that amount contributed and placed in the hands of the treasurer of 
the bimetallic parties to assist Mr. Bryan in the wonderful campaign 
he is making almost unaided. If we can secure the additional profits 
of one month's product of the Western silver-producing mines it will 
insure success at the election on November 3d.” 

There is no doubt at all that the effect of the legislation 
now proposed would be to intrench these silver-mine own- 
ers so securely in the policy of the government as to prac- 
tically subjugate the entire country to their whims and 
caprices. Already the silver trust dominates the United 
States, and has demonstrated its power by defeating all 
legislation looking to a revival of our prostrated industries. 
And yet Mr. Bryan is the special advocate and apologist of 
this enormous aggregation of capital which seeks to take 
the government by the throat and compel it to do its bid- 
ding at whatever cost to the people. It is well that the 
law should be enforced against trusts of whatever char- 
acter, but it is hardly probable that a person who stands 
as the special representative of one of the most dangerous 
capitalistic combinations of the age would be peculiarly 
alert m employing the authority of the government to pro- 
tect the interests of the people. 


The Kansas Senatorship. 


OnE of the prizes at stake in the coming election in Kan- 
sas is the United States Senatorship. The term of Senator 
Peffer expires in the spring 
of 1897, and the Legislature 
which is to be chosen next 
month will be called upon 
to select his successor. 
Whatever may be the result 
in that State as to the Presi- 
dential vote, it is on every 
account desirable that the 
Republicans should secure 
a majority in the Legisla- 
ture. The people of that 
State ought not to be called 
upon any longer to bear the 
infliction of misrepresentation by a man of the type of 
Senator Peffer. Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, who secured 
for his State such an honorable and influential position in 
the legislation of the country, is a candidate for re-election, 
and it would seem that every citizen who has a spark of 
State pride should desire bis triumph over the present in- 
cumbent. Mr, Ingalls is taking an active part in the pres- 
ent campaign, and fully maintains his high reputation as an 
orator. Ina recent address he condensed into one felicitous 
paragraph the results of Republican policy as enforced 
under the Harrison administration : 

‘* While the Republicans were in power from 1861 to 1893, to make it 
plainer, every time the clock struck, day or night, Sunday or week 
day, when Republican policy prevailed, this government grew sixteen 
thousand dollars richer on the national ledger. Yet they tell us Re- 
publican policy caused bankruptcy, and the only cure is free silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one. Don't forget that we had the same finan- 
cial system through that period that we have now.” 





JOHN J. INGALLS, 


The Gum Craze. 


New York has gone gum crazy. The bicyclers started 
it, for every man and woman who rides a wheel invariably 
chews gum. Boys peddle gum from house to house, now, 
like milk or ice or any other household commodity. Every- 
body chews gum, including Mayor Strong, Colonel Waring, 
Commissioner Roosevelt, and the entire police force as a 
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body. We here in Gotham are becoming a race of jaw- 
smiths and mouth-contortionists. At the last annual parade 
of the police every man was chewing gum. What a spec- 
tacle! Thousands of burly, well-fed men, and every moth- 
er’s son of them working his jaws like an old cow with 
the sweetest of cuds! In the late war, if a ration of chew- 
ing-gum had been served out to the men while on march 
half of the army would not have been looking for water, 
bad as it was, but every man would have been in line, 
where his feet and his mouth could have kept time. Prob- 
ably the general had his canteen of whisky to wet his 
whistle, and did not know of the benefits of gum. 
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There are now a dozen brands of chewing-gum in the 
market, and the manufacturers advertise their gum like 
baking-powder, Old Tom gin, or rolled oats. The dead 
walls in Gotham are covered with gum advertisements, and 
the gum sandwich-man is a common sight on Broadway. 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland are the cities 
where most of the chewing gums are made. Nearly two- 
thirds of the entire gum product comes from Ohio. The 
old-fashioned spruce-gum from Vermont and Maine is not 
to be found on sale any more. It is quite out of date, and 
the white-wax gum is the popular thing among the gum- 
chewers of Gotham. 


JEFFERSON, HAMILTON, JACKSON, AND LINCOLN 


AS BIMETALLISTS. 


THE advocates of a free coinage of silver at a ratio to 
gold of sixteen to one are pleased to term their scheme bi- 
metallism, and they point with conscious pride to Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jackson, and Lincoln as, in some way, illustrious 
exponents of that financial dualism to which the country 
to-day is invited to return. 

There is no reason to suppose that with the departure of 
this heterogeneous quartette, wisdom died from off the face 
of the earth, but precisely the extent to which each of these 
worthy patriots advocated the ideas and principles of the 
free-silver party of to-day, history tells us in unmistakable 
terms. 

The vital demand of the free-coinage party to-day is 
that the silver dollar shall be restored as the unit of value 
in our monetary circulation, and its coinage be made free 
for depositors of silver bullion at the mint equally with 
gold, as previous to 1873. This purpose to place the cur- 
rency of the country on a silver basis, though it is partially 
concealed from sight by the thin gauze of bimetallism, is 
daily becoming more transparent. Without such a pur- 
pose, however, there would be no excuse for the existence 
of a free-coinage party. 

It is true that Jefferson advocated a currency based upon 
the silver dollar—not, however, when the introduction of 
that coin as a unit would overthrow the established mone- 
tary system of the country. In 1788, when he recommended 
such a scheme to the Continental Congress, the Spanish 
silver dollar, whose employment as a unit he advocated, 
had generally been adopted throughout the colonies as a 
unit of value, and had found great favor as a coin of cir- 
culation. 

Jefferson, therefore, urged the retention (not the intro- 
duction) of this coin as a unit, saying : ‘‘ The unit or dol- 
lar is a known coin and the most familiar of all to the mind 
of the people. It is already adopted from South to North, 
has identified our currency, and therefore happily offers 
itself as a unit already introduced.” Not a word did he 
say about bimetallism ; not once did he urge a silver cur- 
rency that prices might advance, debts be more easily paid, 
and that the gold-bug might no longer flap his dragon 
wings. He advocated a single standard of silver, to pre- 
vent any confusion, injury, or wrong from a change in ex- 
isting monetary conditions. To-day the opponents of free- 
coinage of silver advocate the retention of the gold stand- 
ard for the same reasons that influenced Mr. Jefferson to 
urge a silver standard, to wit: The gold standard is well 
known, is already identified in our currency and adopted 
throughout the country, and nothing is to be rightfully 
gained by the change. Mr. Jefferson to-day would doubt- 
less favor a gold standard for the same reasons that he 
urged the silver standard in 1788. 

A few years later, in 1792, Hamilton concurred in the 
recommendation of Jefferson for the adoption of the silver 
unit, but thought that gold should also be coined for cir- 
culation, and Jefferson yielded to that scheme; so both 
these eminent men were bimetallists, but with this condi- 
tion: the metals should be coined at a ratio the same as the 
commercial one, and after an exhaustive and extensive in- 
quiry throughout Europe they concluded that in the mar- 
kets of the world fifteen ounces of silver were worth one 
ounce of gold, and so the free coinage of both metals ata 
ratio of fifteen to one became a law in 1792. 

Their investigations had not been in vain. 
than a year the average commercial ratio of the two met- 
als was substantially fifteen to one, but then there came 
achange. At the close of the century a bullion dealer on 
his way to the mint with one thousand ounces of gold 
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could exchange his holdings for fifteen thousand two hun- 
dred ounces of silver, instead of fifteen thousand as for- 
merly, and, as the silver would yield him more dollars than 
would the gold, at the mint, he would gladly make the ex- 
change and enjoy the profit by paying his debts in the 
cheaper metal. 

Under such conditions no gold came to the mints to be 
made into coins for circulation, nor did very much silver 
come, for the country produced but an insignificant 
amount of that metal, and what silver dollars were coined 
left the country in exchange for the Spanish coins they 
had superseded, and which were a bit heavier, though ex- 
changeable at par in Spanish countries, by the custom of 
merchants. These Spanish pieces sought the mint for re- 
coinage into our dollars, to be again exchanged for other 
Spanish pieces, leaving the worn fractional pieces to meet 
the demand for circulation, and, in fact, to furnish the unit 


of value. Jefferson became President, and, in 1806, to stop 
this needless coinage expense at the mint, he ordéred the 
coinage of the silver dollar to be discontinued. Years be- 
fore, gold coin had disappeared through an economical law 
well understood, and now the issue of silver dollars is 
stopped by executive order ! 

Thus ingloriously ended the dream of the two patriots, 
Jefferson and Hamilton—a dream long cherished—that gold 
and silver, under a fixed ratio, could be made to circulate 
at the same time with free coinage of both metals. 

For nearly thirty years the country had to get along as 
best it could with foreign coins worn thin for its metallic, 
and bank-notes of various kinds for its paper circulation, 
and with a unit of value not definitely determined. The 
currency of the country was never in a worse condition, 
and a cry for its improvement arose. In 1834, Senator 
Benton, on the floor of the Senate, representing the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, made a determined and 
successful effort to establish the circulation of the country 
on a gold basis. The House had already favorably con- 
sidered a proposition to change the coinage ratio from 
fifteen to one to fifteen and five-eighths to one, in hopes to 
catch the commercial ratio and bring both metals into cir- 
culation. But in the Senate the measure struck a political 
breeze fresh from the White House, and it was swamped. 
Senator Benton would have nothing but gold. He said : 

“To enable the friends of gold to go to work at the right place to 
effect the recovery of that precious metal which their fathers once 
possessed ; which the subjects of European kings now possess ; which 
the citizens of the young republics to the South all possess ; which 
even the free negroes of San Domingo possess ; but of which the yeo- 
manry of this America have been deprived for more than twenty years, 
and will be deprived forever unless they discover the cause of the evil 
and apply the remedy to its root.” “ 

The remedy was applied to the root as recommended. 
A measure passed both houses, and was approved by Presi- 
dent Jackson, June 28th, 1834, changing the coinage ratio 
to about sixteen to one. The projectors of the scheme 
knew that with such a ratio silver was so undervalued that 
none would be coined, and that gold, being lighter relatively 
than even the legalized foreign coins in circulation, would 
at once become the unquestioned unit of value, and would 
furnish the coins for circulation. There could be no other 
result, and no other was intended. Gold coins, as if by 
magic, appeared all over the country, and the gold dollar 
was accepted as the unit of value without specific authority 
of law, and continued as such until 1862. 

Such was the record of Jackson, the third in the quar- 
tette of worthies our silver friends hold up for our admira- 
tion! A more courageous advocate of the gold standard 
than Andrew Jackson never found his way to Wall Street. 

The record of Mr. Lincoln on the financial policy of the 
government during his administration needs no defense. 
Becoming President in 1861, when gold was the standard 
unit of value, he maintained it as such for about a year, 
and then, on account of the stress of civil war, he ap- 
proved a measure authorizing the issue of United States 
legal-tender notes, a year later a measure authorizing na- 
tional bank notes, and these two classes of notes filled the 
channels of circulation to the exclusion of all metallic cur 
rency during Mr. Lincoln’s administration and several 
years thereafter. 

The legal-tender notes promised to pay dollars, but were 
silent as to the time when; and a dollar of these notes more 
or less depreciated below gold became practically the unit 
of value by virtue of such depreciation combined with its 
legal-tender quality. 

Mr. Lincoln never 
opinion on bimetallism or the employment of a silver stand- 
ard, but it may safely be presumed that, for times of peace, 
at least, he preferred the gold standard, For twenty-five 
years he had accepted that standard without a protest and 
without discovering that its use was leading to the financial 
ruin of a country he gave up his life to save. When he 
consented to the substitution of a cheaper standard it was 
to meet the exigencies of a civil war, and in opposition to 
the party that now, in peace, would resort to a like policy. 

Silver may enjoy all the attributes its friends claim, but 
there is nothing in the history of this country to even sug- 
gest that a change of standard from gold to silver, with 
conditions as at present existing, would ever for a moment 
have received the approval of Jefferson, Hamilton, Jack. 


had any occasion to express any 


son, or Lincoln, 
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DESTRUCTION OF BONAVENTURE CEMETERY, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


SALT KEY, FLORIDA, 


‘G OF NORWEGIAN BARK ‘ ROSENIUS,” 
S BY FRANK H. ScHELL.—[SEE PAGE 254.) 


CAPSIZI AND WRECKS OF OTHER VESSELS, SAVANNAH RIVER. 
RAVAGES OF THE RECENT CYCLONE ALONG THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST.—From Drawi 
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Among the future triumphs of man there may be an electric pump at Niagara Falls one hundred feet wide and two thousand feet high, lifting from the boiling whirlpool a million 
Something looking like this, and apparently acting like it, recently pre 


gallons of water every minute and pouring it in deluges over all the farms within a radius of twenty miles. 

sented itself to the thousands at Cottage City. A water-spout eight miles away, one mile high and one hundred feet in diameter, caused fifteen thousand people to abandon their dinners 
For half an hour the principal water-spout stood apparently motionless, such a columm 

After twenty minutes the column vanished and the inky clouds rolled inland from the north and east, and-an hour later 


and flock to the nearest bluffs and beaches to watch for nearly an hour this unexpected spectacle. 


as man never erected, reaching from the ocean to the clouds, 
N, CHAMBERLAIN, 


Cottage City was given such a wetting down as it does not care to experience again.—W, J, Gibson, 
FORMATION OF A WATER-SPOUT OFF COTTAGE CITY, MASSACHUSETTS.—PuotoGrapH By J 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie's Weekly. 
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PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


IX. 
THE REMARKABLE GENEROSITY OF A SHORT, STOUT MAN. 
NE of the last adventures Prince 
Kahlma had in New York before 
starting on his southern explora- 
tions (an adventure in which he 
played a part that was never ex- 
plained) grew out of a tragic hap- 
pening witnessed by him one evening 
as he was waiting at an elevated 
railway station. It was an unpleas- 
ant night, and the tracks were wet 
and shining under a steady drizzle. 
As an up-town train approached, 
the prince was struck by the singular 
behavior of a young woman who for some time past had been 
walking back and forth at the far end of the platform, appar- 
ently indifferent to the dampness. His habit of keen observa- 
tion had made him note, almost unconsciously, that there was a 
charm in this young woman’s face and a certain distinction in 
her bearing in contrast with the plainness of her attire. And 
there was a depth of sadness in her eyes that made him glance 
again. 

As the train came on, shaking the whole structure, the girl 
(she was scarcely over twenty) walked deliberately to the edge 
of the platform and remained there in a sort of daze, appar- 
ently unconscious of her danger. 

‘* Be careful !” cried the prince, springing forward, but his 
warning seemed to affect the girl in just the opposite way from 
what was intended, for her body swayed unsteadily, she totter- 
ed over the track and would have fallen had he not caught her. 

‘“My dear young lady,” exclaimed Kahlma, ‘“‘you might 
have been killed.” 

‘¢ T know it,” she said, in a tone of weariness or indifference ; 
‘‘it wouldn’t have mattered much.” 

‘¢- You mean you wished to--er——’ 

‘“‘No; L intended to get on the train, but when I saw it com- 
ing my head began to swim and it seemed to draw me over.” 

‘¢ You must be ill ?” 

‘‘T am ill; I am weak. 
day.” 





, 


I have eaten nothing since yester- 


** You must choose,’ he said, holding out the packet,” 


Now, there are two things in the world that command 
men’s sympathy—a woman’s tears and a woman’s hunger. Be 
sides that, here was one of those vivid pages torn from life that 
the prince so loved to read. 

‘** You shall eat now,” he said, kindly; and with real pleasure 
led the girl to a restaurant near by and ordered for her the best 
the place afforded. He observed that her hands were well cared 
for and her speech that of a lady. 

‘* You are good to me, sir,” she said. ‘‘ I am grateful to you, 
indeed I am, but—” she looked him full in the face and hesitated. 

‘* But what ?” he asked. 

** But it won’t help any; it can’t.” 
tears. 

He soothed her as well as he could and encouraged her to 
speak freely, which she finally did, as a woman will when her 
heart is overflowing. There was nothing remarkable in her 
story; it was just a recital of love given to a man who had not 
appreciated it, and a girl heartbroken through neglect. It was 
the story of a brave struggle for existence in a selfish city, a 
struggle that was too hard now. Just such astory as hundreds 
of girls could tell—nothing more. 

But as this girl talked it was plain that the wound had gone 
very deep, and that she was near to utter despair. She was not 
bitter nor revengeful, but it mattered no more what became of 
her, or whether she lived or died. Indeed, she had fully made 
up her mind not to live. 

‘* Why should I ?’ she said ; ‘* there is nothing to live for.” 

The prince hesitated, seeking what he should say. There is 
no situation in life, not an encounter with a burglar, or a fire in 
the night, where the average man feels himself more helpless 
than when called upon to deal with a woman who talks of self- 
destruction. If he takes her seriously he has a vague conscious- 
ness that he is doing the wrong thing and making himself ridic- 
ulous ; on the other hand, if he treats the matter lightly he 
realizes that there is one chance in ten of his precipitating a 
tragedy. He usually tries to shirk the responsibility. 

‘*‘ Have you no friends in the city ?” asked the prince. 

‘*T have no friends anywhere,” she answered, and he noticed 
now that her face was feverish and her eyes unnaturally bright. 
She was certainly not in a condition to be left alone. 

When she had finished her meal—and she ate very little—he 


And her eyes filled with 








summoned a carriage and took her to a private hospital, where 
he directed that she receive every care. And he bade her good- 
bye, fully intending to call the next day, but other matters oc- 
cupied him, and it was not until the second day that he returned 
to the hospital. Then he learned that the girl had gone away 
the morning after her arrival. She had positively refused to 
remain there any longer, and, es she seemed to be suffering 
from no specific illness, the doctors had not felt justified in de- 
taining her. She had written a line of thanks to her unknown 
benefactor, a few words signed ‘‘ Eva Selden,” but there was no 
address. 

Weeks passed, and Prince Kahlma saw no more of the girl, 
heard nothing of her, and presumably thought nothing; but one 
night, after the theatre, he came upon her, by chance, in one of 
those brilliant places in New York (respectable enough, but a 
bit garish) where gayety reigns far into the night, where young 
people go—and some old people—who believe that there is some 
connection between happiness and the opening of bottles of 
wine. 

One glance showed that a great change had been wrought in 
the girl, at least in the matter of externals. She was beautifully 
dressed now, wore many jewels, and seemed to be the gayest of a 
gay company—dquite the soul of its merriment. When she saw 
the prince she started, whether in pleasure or confusion he could 
not tell. But presently he received a note asking him to call the 
next day at a certain address, and, yielding to an impulse of 
curiosity, he bowed to indicate that he would do so. 

The house where he called was in the best part of the city, 
and its furnishing and general style made it plain that the oc- 
cupants were people of means. In the parlors were costly paint- 
ings and objects of art, and when the prince gave the name 
that had been written in the note he saw by the servant’s 
respectful bow that the young woman he had known was now 
a person of consequence. Presently she herself appeared, richly 
gowned, and looking very lovely. 

‘*T am glad to see you,” she said, and took the prince’s hand in 
cordial welcome. ‘I have tried so hard to find you. But they 
only knew you at the hospital as a stranger who had paid my 
bill and left no trace behind him.” 

‘*No more did you,” said the prince. 

‘That is true,” she said, ‘‘ but I wasso unhappy. Ah, if I 
had only known what was going to happen !” 

“Tt must have been something quite remark- 
able,” said the prince, glancing about the little 
gem of a salon in which they were seated. 

“Yes, it was remarkable. I have been ina 
dream since I left the hospital ; a dream with 
so much horror in it that I almost forget the 
bright part.” 

Now the prince saw in her eyes that look of 
intense sadness he had seen there before. 

‘You must think it strange,” she went on, 
‘*to hear me talk this way, when I seem to have 
everything a woman could want. This beauti- 
ful house is mine, the jewels you saw me wear 
last night are mine, I have a carriage to ride 
in, servants to wait on me, and money to spend, 
and yet Iam almost as unhappy as I was that 
night you saved me. But I must begin at the 
beginning or you will never undersiand ; for 
that matter, I fear you will never understand, 
anyway. What has happened to me is past 
understanding. 

“*T must go back to the morning when I left 
the hospital. It was still raining, and I was 
even more wretched than I had been the even- 
I had taken only a few steps out- 
side the big gate when a man came up and 
spoke to me. He was a short, stout man, and 
he had a pleasant face. 

‘*** Are you the girl who tried to kill herself 
last night ? he asked. 

‘*** T suppose I am,’ said I, although I hadn’t 
really intended to kill myself. 

‘** Have vou gotten over that notion ? was 


ing before. 


his next question. 

*** No,’ said I, ‘I haven’t, and I never will 
get over it.’ 

‘* That was exactly the way I felt and it made 
no difference to me who knew it. I had no idea 
who he was, and I didn’t care. I remember he 
put up an umbrella and walked along beside 
me, sheltering me from the rain. 

***So you really intend to commit suicide ? 
he questioned. 

*** Yes,’ I said, ‘ Ido ? and I did 

** We walked on for about half a block, and 
then he said, ‘ How are you going to do it ? 

**T told him I didn’t know. 

‘** When are you going to do it ? 

** | told him I didn’t know that, either 

‘*He looked at me sharply for a while, and 
then said that the best thing was to go some- 
where out of the wet and talk it all over, and 
before I knew it he had brought me to this 
house, to the very room where we're sitting 
now. I was so surprised and dazed that I 
I could hardly think. 
I only remember that while we were coming 
here he talked to me very pleasantly. 


couldn’t say anything. 


‘** This,’ he said, ‘ is a nice, dry place, and we 
can decide what to do, Let me give you a glass 
of wine.’ 

‘**I drank the wine, and I remember it tasted 
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good, and warmed me. I suppose I should have 
been distrustful, but I wasn’t. 

‘* * Now,’ he went on, ‘ let’s come to business. 
If you’re going to kill yourself you don’t want 
to do it with a revolver or a knife or anything 
like that, do you? Think how you’d lgok after- 
ward. And you don’t want to go floating round 
in the bay and be half eaten up by fishes ; and 
you certainly don’t want any more of that ele- 
vated-railway foolishness, do you ? 

‘* What he said made me shiver. 

*** Of course you don’t ; no pretty girl would 
A woman wants to think how she’s going to look 
when it’s allover. That’s where I’m going to 
help you. Do you see that ? 

** He took out of his pocket a little packet of 
red paper with a black circle in the centre, and 
held itin hishand, I remember the black circle 
very plainly. 

‘** * Now, this,’ he explained, ‘ is the way to do 
it when you get ready. You put this powder 
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*** BE CAREFUL !' CRIED THE PRINCE.” 


in a glass of water and drink it before you goto 
bed. Then they find you in the morning looking 
just as pretty as you do now; and that’s saying 
a good deal.’ 

‘* He was certainly the queerest man I ever 
saw, but I wasn’t afraid of him at all ; in fact, 
I rather liked him. And yet he did talk about 
these things in a cold-blooded way 

‘**That’s the first point,’ he went on, ‘and 
the next point is, when you're going to doit. I 
don’t see any sense in being in a hurry about it, 
do you? 

‘*T hardly knew what to say, so I just sat 
still and looked at him, and he kept asking me 
if 1 would mind postponing the thing a little, 
and I finally told him that I couldn’t make any 
promises, 

*** Will you make a promise,’ he said, 
make it worth your while ? 

‘“** How do you mean worth my while,’ I 
asked. ; 

***T'll show you,’ he said ; and then he took 
me all through this house, which is a real palace. 
I had never seen anything like it, for I had 
always lived in a boarding-house, and most of 
the time in a hall bedroom. 

*** Oh, it’s beautiful ! I exclaimed. 

‘* That seemed to please him, and he said, with 
the nicest smile, ‘ This house is one of the things 
that might make it worth your while to post- 
pone it. This house, and servants and dia- 
monds and horses, and all the dresses you 
want, and 4 

*** What !’ I cried, ‘ you mean for me ? 

** * Yes, for you.’ 

‘* He must have seen that I looked frightened 
—any girl would, don’t you think so /—for he 
added quickly: ‘ You can have any one here 
with you that you like—your mother or any 
girl friend. Of course you’d want some one, 
for there’s no one in the house except the serv- 
ants. You know I never come here.’ 

**T was so confused that I hardly knew what 
to say, but I finally told him that I could not 
think of accepting sucha great favor from a 


‘if I 








stranger. 

** Oh,’ he said, ‘you will be duing me a 
favor. It will be worth a great deal of money 
to me if you will carry out my plan ; it will be 
a splendid investment. You may take my word 
for that.’ 

*“*T know this sounds like a fairy tale, but I 
am telling you exactly what happened. We 
talked a long time after that, and he was so 
kind and argued so well and teased and pleaded 
with me, that at last I consented. I agreed 
that, in.return for what he had promised me, I 
would wait atleast three months, or until I got 
word from him, before—you know, doing any- 
thing desperate. And that’s what I’ve been 
doing ever since, as I told you—waiting and 
living in a dream.” 

‘* And haven’t you seen this man since,” asked 
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the prince—‘ this short, stout man, with the 
pleasant face ?” 

tas Yes,” 
every Thursday afternoon at two o'clock, at his 
But I’m only there a few 


she said, ‘‘I see him every week, 
office down town. 
minutes, and he only smiles and asks me how I 
am getting along, and then smiles again and 
hands me an envelope, which has a hundred 
The 


running of this house is paid for by some one 


dollars in it for my personal expenses. 


else—by him, I suppose ; and all my clothes are 
paid for, and all the bills I choose to run up I 
send to bim and they are paid.” 

‘* That seems queer,” said the prince, ‘‘ doesn’t 
it?” 

‘*It seems so queer that I think it horrible. 
Here I am, living like a princess without having 
any idea why it is or what it all means.” 

‘The three months must be nearly up, isn’t 
it ?” 

‘** Yes; there is only about 
little less than a week—and I’m glad of it.” 

The prince looked at her with heightened in- 
terest. 

“ Why ? 
in the world worth living for ? 


a week left—a 


Do you still think there is nothing 
Shall you keep 
to your intention ?” 

A change came over the girl's fair face ; she 
cast her eyes down and played nervously witha 
ribbon on her dress. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I shall keep to my inten- 
tion; indeed, I have no choice about it. I 
would not be false to my pledge.” 

‘** Your pledge ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and seemed to hesitate. ‘I 
cannot tell you about it, but it was an awful 
thing. They took me somewhere—I don’t know 
where—and asked me questions, and made me 
swear to things, and—and—no, I can’t tell you 
about it, but it was a terrible pledge that I 
would obey the call whenever it might come.” 

‘** The call ?” said the prince. 

‘* Yes ; the little red packet with the black 
circle on it, that is the call. I may get it any 
time now.” 

‘* And who are these people you call ‘ they’ 

-the ones who asked you the questions ?” 

‘**T don’t know who they are. I can’t remem- 
ber much about it, only the horror of it, but 
that is never out of my mind. And listen, here 
is the strangest thing; 


a) 


it happens every day and 
sends shivers through me always. Sometimes 
at breakfast, sometimes at dinner, sometimes at 
luncheon, or it may be late at night, or it may 
be at any hour between meals, one of the serv- 
ants brings me a little covered dish made of 
earthenware. The dish is red, and on the cover 
is a black circle. In the dish is some sort of 
food, different from anything I have ever eaten. 
It is pleasant to the taste, but Ido not know 
whether it is meat, or fish, or vegetables, or 
what. The dish docs not hold much, only a 
few teaspoonfuls, but I always tremble as I 
see it brought in. Each time I think it is the 
poison, and wait in terrible suspense after I 
have swallowed it to see if anything happens.” 

‘* Have you never asked the servant what was 
in the dish ?” 

‘No, I never dared to, and I am sure the 
servant could not tell me, for I don’t think she 
knows herself.” 

For some moments both sat silent, the prince 
studying the girl’s face and turning over in his 
mind the facts of her strange recital. 

‘*Have not all the pleasures you have en- 
joyed, and the grand life you have led, made 
you happy ?” 

‘*No, indeed. When I have laughed and 
been gay, as you saw me the other night, it 
has been only because I wanted to forget. A 
woman cannot be happy without love. The 
old sorrow I told you about has grown less 
bitter, but it has left my heart dead. Do you 
know the only happiness I have felt in all these 
weeks of pleasure ?” 

The prince’s eyes showed the interest these 
words aroused in him. 

‘* Tt has been in talking to a poor young man 
whom I always meet at the office when I go 
there Thursdays. I think he 
just as I do, but there must be very little in 
them, for he is always shabbily dressed, and he 
looks pale and ill. We have got in the way of 
taking walks together on these days when we 


gets envelopes 


meet, or of going for a street-car ride, or some- 
times just sitting on a bench in one of the 
parks and talking. On Thursdays I always 
wear the clothes I had on the night you saw 
me—my own clothes—and Walter, that is his 
name, has no idea that I live in this fine style. 
If he knew he would be too proud to go with 
me. Sometimes I have loaned him a little 
money, but it has always been a great struggle 
to make him take it. He is a musician, with 
splendid talent, and he is a poet, too. I wish 
you could hear the songs he has written, and 
hear him sing them ; and it nearly breaks my 
heart to think of the struggles he has to get 
No wonder he grew weary of it all.” 


along. 
“Why, do you think he, too, tried to 
‘*T have never dared to ask him, but I’m al- 
most sure he did, It must be that way that he 
comes down to the office; don’t you think so/ 
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Besides, he told me one day, with such a light 
in his eyes and such tenderness in his voice, 
that I had made the whole world bright for him. 
He must have meant that the world had been 
dark before he knew me ; don’t you think so?’ 

She blushed now and reddened to the brows 
when the prince said: ‘‘ And you—has not this 
poor musician made the world brighter in your 
eyes ?” 

‘* Oh,” she said, in charming confusion, ‘‘ you 
must not think that we are in love with each 
other ; indeed, we are not. Weare only sorry 
for each other, and like to be together, because, 
well, because——” 

Seeing her embarrassment the prince talked 
of other things, but he drew his own conclu- 
sions. Finally he rose to go. 

‘‘Here is an address,” he said, ‘‘ that will al- 
ways reach me quickly. I want you to promise 
that you will let me know at once if anything 
happens. If you need me—if you should receive 
the——” 

‘‘T know what you mean,” she answered, with 
some agitation. ‘I don’t know whether it is 
right—I suppose I ought—well, yes, I promise. 
And once more I thank you with all my heart.” 

This was on Tuesday, and two days later the 
prince received a note bearing these words, and 
nothing more : 

‘The call has come.— Eva.” 

He got this word late Thursday afternoon, and 
hurried at once to the house. The girl received 
him with almost affoctionate welcome, and al- 
though she remained calm, it was plainly by an 
effort. 

‘““The time is set for a week from to-day,” 
she said, and smiled sadly. 

For an hour, two hours, the prince argued 
with her—almost pleaded with her—to let no 
mad idea of duty lead her to throw away her 
life. To all his reasonings and entreaties she 
had but one reply: ‘‘ I will keep my pledge.” 

‘* But this young man—this poor musician ?” 

Her eyes lighted at that name and she sighed 





deeply. 

‘*T will keep my pledge.” 

Now the prince showed impatience; he 
frowned and walked back and forth across the 
room. 

‘* Foolish girl !” he said, finally, ‘‘ let me tell 
you something. Since 1 saw you I have inves- 
tigated this matter. I have looked up your 
friend with the pleasant face, the short, stout 
man, and I believe him to be a fraud and an 
impostor. There is no pledge in the world that 
can force a beautiful young girl to take her 
own life.” 

‘* Did you see this man ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, [saw him and talked with him.” 

‘* And did you learn what all this means— 
this house and the red dish and the packet ?” 

‘“No,” said the 
prince ; ‘he would 
not answer my ques- 
tions, but I am sat- 
isfied he is a scoun- 
drel.” 

“Scoundrel or 
not,” said the young 
girl, firmly, ‘‘I will 
keep my pledge,” and 
in that determination 
the prince left her. 

* * # 

The nights of the 
following week were 
sleepless ones in the 
main for this poor 
girl, the days were 
full of bitter thought 


and struggle with 
self. The sadness 


deepened in her eyes, 
her face grew pale in 
its strange beauty, 
but she did not falter 
in her purpose. 
What she had prom- 
ised she would perform, and besides, did she 
not long for the peace that comes in a long 
sleep ; did she not want to die? That question 
she asked herself many times, and always as 
she asked it her thoughts conjured up the 
face of that poor musician, and she found her- 
self wondering if he would care very much, if 
he would think of her tenderly. She wondered 
if he loved her—if he would have loved her had 
things been different. She wondered if she 
loved him, and blushed even in the wondering. 
Finally the last day came and she took her 
way down town, wearing the plain clothes she 
had worn when she had entered the house, bid- 
ding farewell to all the grandeur that had been 
hers for a little time. She gave handsome pres- 
ents to the servants before she went away. 
There were strange feelings in her breast as 
she entered the gloomy office - building. She 
climbed the stairs slowly. At each turn she 
told herself that so many steps lay between her 
and that door which she must enter. She lived 
over much of her life in the short distance she 


traversed, and when she reached the door the 
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walls, with their glare of white plaster, were 
not more blanched than her cheeks. And on 
the door she read these words, written on a 
piece of paper tacked to the panel : 

‘* Business discontinued.” 

She stared at the piece of paper ; she repeat- 
ed the mechanically : ‘‘ Business 
discontinued.” 

Her knees bent under her ; she staggered from 
sheer weakness against the door, and as she did 


words over 


so it swung open. 

‘*Good-afternoon,” said a pleasant voice, and 
she saw that two men were in the room. One 
of them she knew ; the other was a stranger. 

*“*Oh !” she exclaimed, and stood staring. 

The prince came forward reassuringly and 
helped her toa chair. He introduced the other 
man as his friend, Mr. Van Halten. 

‘*We were determined to help you at any 
cost,” he said ; ‘‘to save you in spite of your- 
self, but our work seems to have been unneces- 
sary. Your friend, the short, stout man, has 
disappeared. I fancy he will never come back.” 

‘* What !” she cried ; ‘then I am free from 
my pledge ?” 

‘* That I do not know,” answered the prince, 
gravely; ‘here is something for you.” 

He took from the table an envelope ad- 
dressed ‘‘ Miss Eva Selden,” and handed it to 
her. 

“Tt is the same writing as the others,” she 
said, and her hand trembled. 

Then, mustering courage, she tore the en- 
velope open and drew from it something which 
fixed her eyes in a gaze of horror. 

‘* The packet !” she cried ; ‘‘ it isthe packet !” 
and, reeling backward, let fall upon the floor a 
little red envelope which bore upon its face a 
black circle. 

Van Halten lifted the packet from the floor. 

** Will you take it ?” he said, holding it toward 
her. 

At this moment the door opened and a young 
man burst into the room. 

‘* Walter !” she cried. 

‘* My darling !” he said, taking her hand. 

The prince looked on with indulgent smile, 
but still held the packet extended. 

‘*' You must choose,” he said ; ‘‘ you must say 
whether you still think there is nothing worth 
living for in the world.” 

Her face was radiant now, her eyes swim- 
ming with tenderness. 


‘*T was wrong,” she said, in a low tone; 
“there is something worth living for, but — 










THE PRINCE TALKS WITH THE SHORT, 
STOUT MAN, 





but—” sbe turned appealingly from her lover to 
the prince, and then added, ‘‘ how can I forget 
my pledge ?” 

‘*As I understand it,” said the prince, ex- 
changing a meaning glance with Van Halten, 
‘* your pledge binds you only to take what is in 
this packet ; is it not so ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, trying to be brave. 

‘* Then take it,” he said ; ‘‘ open the packet.” 

There was silence while she tore through the 
red paper and exposed what was within. It 
was something that glistened, something yel 
low, something round, something that made 
her stare with amazement as she looked at it. 

‘* There,” said the prince, slipping it over the 
third finger of her left hand, ‘it seems he 
wasn’t such a terrible fellow, after all, this 
friend of yours, the short, stout man. I won- 
der why he went out of business ?” 

(To be continued.) 

(Copies of the WEEKLY containing the pre- 
vious chapters of this striking story can he 
obtained by addressing the publication office, 


No, 110 Fifth Avenue,] 
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What Is Thought ? 


Wuat physical transformation takes place in 
a cell in the centre of sight in the brain when 
we see a beautiful rose? Waves of the vibra- 
tory ether which fills all space flow from the 
rose and impinge upon the retina of the eye 
and leave an image on its visual purple. This 
image fades instantly and the visual surface is 
ready for the painting on it of some new object 
from the outer world of sense. But not before 
that picture of the rose which it bore was 
flashed along the optic nerve (one of the tele- 
graph-wires of the head) at express-train speed 
to one of the cells in the sight centre near the 
fissure of Rolando on the surface (cortex) of 
the brain. 

What change takes place in the atoms of the 
particular brain-cell where this image of the 
rose is stored? Do its tiny molecules reproduce 
the vision of the rose so transiently outlined 
and detailed on the visual purple of the retina ? 

Alfred Binet, of Paris, lately read a paper 
before the French Academy of Medicine, in 
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But there is a step further to be taken, and 
Dr. Hodges is now casting about for a con- 
demned criminal or an apathetic negro who 
will for money allow his brain to be trephined, 
and who possesses enough nerve after he has re- 
covered from the operation to permit the pro- 
fessor to look at one or more of his brain-cells 
when he is thinking, and so ascertain what 
molecular changes take place in them under 
such conditions. - 

Trephining operations on the brain are very 
painless, and are not followed by much surgical 
shock, And Professor Hodges very reasonably 
imagines that if his patient is nervy he can 
make wonderful discoveries in an absolutely 
untrodden field. 

In the dead brains which he has trephined 
he has opened the skull over the sight centre 
which lies behind the fissure of Rolando, and 
after frequent experiments he has determined 
exactly how to place his photo-micrograph, and 
how to manage his search-light. 

As the cells where special senses store their 
messages are all contiguous to the fissure of 





THE PHOTO-MICROGRAPH MAGNIFIES AN OBJECT FIFTEEN THOUSAND DIAMETERS AND TAKES 
A PICTURE SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


which he contended that this was the case ; 
that a second picture of the rose grows into 
distinctness in the particular brain-cell to which 
the particular optic nerve fibre carries the im- 
age of that particular rose whose beauty shone 
momentarily on the foreground of the visual 
purple. 

And he says more. All of us may not be ac- 
quainted with the fact that when red or blue or 
green letters and words forming sentences are 
fastened in place on a blank wall, to be illumin- 
ed by electricity, these letters have to grow 
accustomed to the passage of that current be- 
fore their purpose is absolutely served. They 
have to form the habit of showing out brightly 
in green or red or blue, The first and second 
and third passage of the electric spark prepares 
them for what they are intended. But only 
after they are fully habituated to the rush of 
light do they respond fully to its river current. 

Well, Binet contends that retina and nerve- 
fibres and brain-cells are but replicas of these 
letters and this electric current, and he says 
that each time that particular rose is pictured 
upon the retina and transferred from there to 
its brain-cell storehouse, its likeness in that spot 
grows more distinct and complete. 

Professor J. Allinson Hodges, who occupies 
the chair of nervous diseases in one of the med- 
ical colleges of Richmond, Virginia, has been 
trying to discover exactly what physical change 
takes place in a brain-cell when a message 
reaches it through retina and optic nerve from 
the outer world of sense. 

Next to Victor Horsley, of London, and Dr, 
William W. Keen, of Philadelphia, Dr. Hodges 
has removed more thumb and finger and wrist 
and elbow centres in the brain than any other 
surgeon in the world. When epileptic attacks 
begin in that part of the body supplied by a 
specific brain centre, modern surgeons cure or 
modify the disease by removing the centre in 
question. 

O. G. Mason, the secretary of the American 
Microscopical Society of New York, has in- 
vented a photo-micrograph which pictures and 
magnifies at the same moment, 

Employing this instrument and focusing a 
pocket search-light on some portion of the sur- 
face (cortex) of a dead brain, Dr. Hodges has 
been able to isolate one of the brain-cells on the 
surface, and, centring it in the field of his in- 
strument, to identify the cell walls, nucleus 
and nucleolus ; and to distinguish sharply the 
‘*verm-plasm” and ‘‘ body-plasm,” which Dr. 
Weismann discovered, and which Prince Kra- 
potkine, of London, has so lucidly brought to 
the attention of the general public in the pages 
of the Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century Re- 
views, 


Rolando, and generally lie on or near the sur- 
face of the cortex or rind of the brain, there 
is no technical difficulty in the way of Dr. 
Hodges’s experiment. 

S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 


The Disgraceful Tombs. 


In the deepest, darkest angle of the ancient 
Spanish fort at St. Augustine, Florida, there is 
a gloomy and noisome cell that frightens every 
one who looks inside its rusty door. Its walls 
of massive masonry are always dripping and 
slimy. When the sun is at the meridian a faint 
light struggling through a tiny aperture serves 
to make visible the dim outlines of the cell. 
The guide points toward the farthest corner, 
but the eye can find nothing in it but darkness. 

‘¢ There is a quicksand over yonder,” he says. 
‘‘ This dungeon was built by the officers of the 
Inquisition. Any man who was suspected of 
being an enemy of the government was locked 
in here. Sooner or later he walked into the 
quicksand, No one ever heard of him again, 
No one dared to ask any questions.” 

Probably very few New-Yorkers who shudder 
before that old dungeon-door think that the only 
prison in all America that can compare with 
it for gloom and horror is the city prison, or 
Tombs, of New York. Its walls are as thick, 
or thicker. Its cells are as dark and noisome. 
We have outgrown the old Spanish custom of 
sending men to death through the quicksand ; 
yet there is a moral quagmire in our Tombs 
that is well-nigh as fatal as the bed of quaking 
earth in the old fort, In the city prison of the 
metropolis of America men hardened in crime 
are herded with young fellows, mere boys, who 
have made their first misstep from the way of 
honesty and decency, The consequences are 
horrible to contemplate. They are just as easi- 
ly foreseen as the effect of driving a man into 
the quicksand, Yet the herding process still 
goes on, as it has gone on for a score of years. 
Protests are made from time to time. A grand 
jury or some other public body grows indignant 
over the awful state of affairs, but nothing is 
done to remedy it. Everything that benevo- 
lence can suggest to alleviate the wretchedness 
of the prisoners is done by the warden and 
keepers of the prison, but their best efforts 
serve only as palliatives. They cannot avert 
the evil results of over-crowding. Imagine a 
quarantine station in which cholera patients 
are huddled together, two in a room, with per- 
sons merely suspected of having the disease ! 
Could any more fiendish way of spreading the 
plague be devised? Yet in the prison of the 
most enlightened and humane community of 
this hemisphere men sodden in crime and brut- 


ishness are confined in the same cells with men 
only suspected of evil-doing. Many of the lat- 
ter are afterward found to be innocent and are 
released by the court and jury. Who shall say 
what criminal contagion these victims carry 
away with them ? 

The city prison is not by law a place of pun- 
ishment. Here accused persons are confined 
only while awaiting trial, yet innocent and 
guilty alike suffer punishment worse than that 
inflicted by the State upon convicted felons at 
Sing Sing or Dannemora, Notorious as the 
condition of the Tombs has been for years, 
hundreds of men legally presumed to be inno- 
cent still have to linger amid surroundings of 
squalor and darkness and horror sufficient to 
wreck their mental and physical health, The 
worst evil of the Tombs is the over-crowding. 
Two hundred and ninety-six cells shelter from 
four hundred and twenty to five hundred pris- 
oners daily. The process of ‘‘doubling up” is 
inevitable and constant. The oldest turnkey 
cannot remember when every prisoner had a 
cell to himself. One moment’s reflection will 
convince the most careless observer of the harm 
wrought by the “doubling-up” process. In 
spite of all that has been said against it for a 
quarter of a century, the system still prevails. 
It is almost incredible, but nothing has been 
done to abate this evil. Plan after plan has 
been suggested, amended, and finally officially 
adopted, only to fail of execution. There is at 
this moment a project to tear down the entire 
eastern front of the grim old structure and 
build in its place a modern prison eight stories 
high. This would provide enough room to ac- 
commodate all the men and women awaiting 
trial and give each one a separate cell. But 
this plan has been caught somewhere in the vast, 
dark, and complicated machinery of our govern- 
ment. The Legislature must make the necessary 
appropriation before the work can be begun, 
and the Legislature isin no hurry ; our Senators 
and Assemblymen lead a happy life. Mean- 
time the poor prisoners must continue to suffer. 
The quicksand is swallowing them, We boast 
of our civilization and sigh over the storied suf- 
ferings of the wretches in the Old Fleet prison, 
yet in our own chief city we maintain, under 
color of law and justice, a charnel-house for the 
living. 

‘* The Tombs is unsanitary, It is worse than 
the Black Hole of the Eastern despot.” These 
words are in the report made by George G. 
Holt, of the committee to investigate the prison, 
appointed by Justice Barrett, of the Supreme 
Court, some months ago. A recent grand jury 
declared, in a formal presentment : 

‘‘It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of providing an immediate remedy for a 
condition of things which has continued too 
long, and which is a disgrace to any civiliza- 
tion and a reproach to humanity.” 
and presentments like these are made every 
year. And the result? All that one can see is 
that the black old structure is more crowded 
to-day than it was a year ago, and it was worse 
then than one year before. 

The Tombs well deserves its name, for its 
massive architecture suggests the mausoleums 
of long-buried Ptolemies. Gloomy and threat- 
ening as the exterior is, it but faintly suggests 
the wretchedness within. The entrance to the 
prison is through a long and dismal hallway. 
A bit of daylight struggles through the gate- 
way, but it dies out in a brief space and one 
finds his way through a corridor seventy-five 
feet long, lit with flickering gas-jets. Just 
within the inner gate is a small room where 
prisoners are permitted to consult their coun- 
sel. Itis about as large as a burial vault ina 
cemetery. A room of similar appearance across 
the corridor is used for searching men and wo 
men who call to visit prisoners. As one pene 
trates deeper into the ancient structure he is 
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aware of an overpowering smell, an odor as of 
dampness and of ancient earth, suggestive of 
all the evil gases of the laboratory. When th 
tides are high and the drainage is driven back 
by the flood, then the foul air is enough to stifl 
the strongest man. Yet in this atmosphers 
hundreds of wretches must contrive to keep 
alive. On the left of the low hallway leading 
to the old prison is a room twenty-five feet long 
and ten feet wide. In it are twenty-four cots 
No daylight ever enters it. Thirty men sleep 
in this room at night. The six men who hav« 
no cots sleep on the floor. As there is not 
enough clear floor space for them, their mat 
tresses are placed partly under the beds of their 
more lucky room-mates. These men are prison 
employés. But all this is nothing compared 
with the squalor of the old prison, whose 
cracked and bulging walls loom high above the 
stone paved yard. This building contaius one 
hundred and forty-three cells, of which one 
hundred and thirty-one are used for the con- 
finement of prisoners, and the other twelve are 
used as bath- and wash-rooms, The cells are on 
four tiers, built around a long, narrow courtor 
well that extends from the ground to the roof. 
Two old-fashioned stoves heat the building. 
The upper tiers are fairly warm, but the two 
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lower rows of cells are cold as Geeenland all 
winter. The cells are mere caves in the gran- 
ite walls. The entrance is a hole four feet high 
and eighteen inches wide. The smallest pris- 
oner must crouch and stoop to enter. The cells 
are five feet wide and eight feet long. The 
narrow cot bed is placed above the open drain- 
age trap. There is no possible way of escaping 
the deadly sewer gas. The cot is smaller than 
an ordinary single bed. Two men have to 
sleep on it. To do this, one lies with his head 
beside the feet of the other. The window of 
each cell is a slit so near the ceiling and so nar- 
row that it can barely be distinguished by a 
narrow ribbon of light that forces its way in. 
There is not enough light in any of the cells to 
enable aman to read. Some of the prisoners 
try it and pay for their persistence with eye 
trouble that lasts for years after their release. 
In almost every cell two men are confined. 
They are together for twenty-two hours out of 
every twenty-four. For two liours every day 
all the prisoners have leave to exercise. They 
march around the corridors packed together 
like steers in the gangway of an abattoir. Their 
gait is listless and shuffling. They look as if 
death itself could not frighten them much. 


People Talked About. 


=THE ability with which Acting-Governor 
Roger Wolcott has filled the gubernatorial 
chair of Massachusetts has won for him a unan- 
imous nomination for that office by the Repub- 
lican State Convention. Governor Wolcott is 
a fine type of the cultivated man in politics— 
highly educated, rich, but unspoiled by wealth, 
and thoroughly in earnest. 

=The reception of Dr. Nansen, the Arctic 
explorer, on his return to Christiania, was 
marked by great enthusiasm. His ship was es- 
corted into the harbor by a squadron of battle- 
ships, and on landing he was received by the 
chief civic dignitaries of the Norwegian capital, 
and made a veritable triumphal procession 
thence to the royal palace, the dense crowds 
which thronged the gayly decoratéd streets be- 
ing vociferous in their welcome. At the palace 
Dr. Nansen and his companions were enter- 
tained at a brilliant dinner. 

=The college and university men of the 
country are almost unanimously in favor of 
McKinley and Hobart. President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who ranks himself 
as a mugwump, declared in a recent letter that 
Bryanism ought to be *‘ buried beyond resur- 
rection,” and that he will be glad to contribute 
to that result. Chancellor McCracken, of the 
New York University, at the opening of that 
institution the other day, commented upon the 
political situation, laying stress upon the fact 
that one political party is committed to a policy 
of downright dishonesty. 

=The campaign tour of Generals Alger, 
Sickles, and Howard in the Western States has 
been marked by great enthusiasm. Generals 
Sickles and Howard especially have been the 
objects of peculiar honors at every point they 
have visited. At Lincoln, in Nebraska, the 
home of Mr. Bryan, a feature of the magnifi- 
cent parade with which they were welcomed 
was three hundred women arrayed in capes and 
shirt-waists made up of the Stars and Stripes. 
By way of marking the occasion the schools 
were dismissed and the visiting generals rode 
between double lines of children. 

=Mr. Sam Walter Foss’s book, entitled 
‘“Whiffs from Wild Meadows,” published by 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, contains the best and 
most popular of the poems which have given the 
author such wide fame among newspaper and 





SAM WALTER FOSS, 


magazine readers. It is dedicated to the aver- 
age man, and many of its pages admirably in- 
terpret the thoughts and purposes and lives 
of the great class for whom and to whom the 
writer sings. Nota few, too, of the poems are 
marked by a homely humor and a simple philos- 
ophy, which both entertain and instruct the 
reader. Mr. Foss is one of the busiest writers 
of the day, and his growing popularity attests 
that he is not working in vain. 
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LESLIE’S 


MAJOR MCKINLEY. 


HIS CAMPAIG N METHODS AND HOME LIFE. 


THERE is probably no busier public man in 
the world to-day than Major William McKin- 
ley, the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He has made more than eighty speeches 
in Canton since his nomination, and will doubt- 
less add at least seventy-five to that number be- 
fore the day of election. No candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States has ever been 
visited by so many electors as Major McKinley 
has received in the last two and a half months, 
and no other candidate has had to give so much 
of his time and strength to the people as Major 
McKinley is doing. He not only has to meet a 
number of large delegations four or five days 
each week and address them, but he has to 
shake hands with every man, woman, and child 
in them. Very frequently delegations are com- 
posed of powerful, brawny workers in iron and 
steel from the great mills and factories about 
Pittsburg, and these men, who are used to tug- 
ging great masses of metal and swinging pro- 
digious hammers, clutch the hand of the candi- 
date with a vise-like grasp, the vigor of which 
leaves a very marked impress. Shaking hands 
with three thousand rolling-mill employés in 
a single day is not a light task. 

x *% 

The first delegations which came to see Ma- 
jor McKinley were composed of friends and 
admirers from the towns not far distant from 
Canton. It was supposed that within ten days 
or two weeks after the nomination there would 
be a few visitors of this sort, but delegations 
are more numerous than ever now, and Major 
McKinley is frequently required to make five 
or six speeches a day. These speeches have to 
be individual and separate productions, for the 
reason that they are addressed to persons rep- 
resenting different lines of commercial and in- 


dustrial activity. * 
* * * 


Major McKinley prepares his speeches with 
great care. They are all taken by a stenog- 
rapher, no matter whether he delivers them 
without reference to a manuscript or whether 
he reads from one. After the stenographer has 
written out his transcript it is closely scruti- 
nized by Major McKinley, so that all of his 
speeches which are given to the public through 
the medium of the two great press associations 
are authentic and official versions. The task of 
preparing ten or twelve speeches a week, con- 
tainiug upward of two thousand words each, is 
a very heavy one. It requires a vast deal of 
labor and research. Major McKinley has a 
literary secretary, Joseph P. Smith, who assists 
him in collecting data and verifying statistics. 
It is the major’s practice to sketch out his 
speeches at night and write a small portion of 
them with his own hand. He then decides 
upon the additional data which are required, 
ard has his literary secretary look it up. When 
this has been done he dictates the speech to his 
stenographer, and makes such corrections as he 
desires after a typewritten copy has been re- 
turned tohim. Major McKinley does most of 
his work between half-past ten o’clock and 
midnight, and between nine o’clock and eleven 
in the morning. He can never be sure of his 
morning hours, however, for callers come to 
see him as early as nine o'clock, and he fre- 
quently has sixty or seventy of them during 
the day. Major McKinley is a very accessible 
man, and tries to meet and shake hands with 
every one who wants tosee him. He likes the 
‘* plain people,” as he calls them, and has the 
faculty of extracting some useful information 
or suggestion from nearly every one with whom 


he talks. ay 


Major McKinley is in close touch with party 
workers throughout the country. He has a pri- 
vate telegraph-wire connecting his house with 
the Republican national headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and a long-distance telephone connection 
between his home and the Republican national 
headquarters in New York. He receives regu- 
lar reports daily from both committee rooms, and 
scores of letters daily from committeemen and 
active workers throughout the country. While 
the Republican National Committee has charge 
of the conduct of the campaign and does its 
work in a satisfactory manner, the real leader is 
Major McKinley himself. All the party man- 
agers defer to him and take no important step 
without his approval. He has more and better 
sources of information than any one else con- 
nected with the management of his political af- 
fairs, and has a keener insight into the motives 
of politicians and a firmer grasp upon current 
political problems than many persons who have 
made a specialty of political diplomacy and 


management. 
. « *% 


Major McKinley’s daily mail is one of the 
marvels of the campaign. He receives every 
day in the week from five hundred to two thou- 
sand letters. They come from all parts of the 
country and from citizens of all classes. His 


private secretary, James Boyle; his private 
stenographer, Charles Cooper; Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s nephew, Samuel Saxton, together with a 
confidential secretary, two stenographers, and a 
mailing-clerk, are busily employed all the while 
in the dispatch of this correspondence. Major 
McKinley’s letters are opened and sorted by his 
confidential secretary, and by Mr. Saxton. 
Every communication that can be answered 
without referring it to him is turned over to 
his private secretary, Mr. Boyle, Letters which 
require Major McKinley’s personal attention 
are placed before him as soon as he leaves 
the breakfast-table in the morning. He runs 
through them rapidly and dictates his answers 
to Mr. Cooper. Major McKinley signs all his 
own mail himself, and has never been willing to 
allow any one to imitate his signature or make 
use of a fac simile. Most of the letters which 
Major McKinley receives refer, of course, to 
the campaign, its progress and its conduct. 
He receives, too, a good many begging letters, 
and a great many letters containing odd re- 
quests. He receives not fewer than ten letters 
a week informing him that recently-born chil- 
dren have been given his name. Autograph 
collectors shower him with requests for his sig- 
nature, and scores of people write daily for his 
photograph. A person who stated in his letter 
that he was making a collection of footwear of 
eminent persons recently requested Major Mc- 
Kinley to send him a pair of old shoes. People 
interested in astrology write weekly for the date 
and hour of his birth, and nearly every mail 
brings the left hind-foot of a rabbit, or some 
other so-called talisman. Campaign poets send 
their rhymes by the yard, and writers of songs 
and McKinley marches make the candidate a 
recipient of their productions. Major McKin- 
ley is accumulating a whole museum of cam- 
paign paraphernalia, and has already received 
enough party badges, campaign flags, and other 
political devices to fill a very large room. Mrs. 
McKinley is not forgotten in this distribution 
of favors, and she has a great store of badges, 
buttons, and campaign emblems. 
x * x 

Major McKinley frequently finds time for an 
hour or two of quiet pleasure in the evening. 
He is very fond of music, and he and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley happen to have among their young 
friends in Canton several musicians of excep- 
tional merit. These friends are frequent call- 
ers at the McKinley residence, and they give a 
great deal of pleasure to the candidate and his 
wife. Mrs. McKinley has given a number of 
formal musicales and musical evenings during 
the summer, and upon such occasions the major 
always deserts his work and becomes a pleas- 
ing, gracious, and effective host. 

«x * 

Major McKinley’s exercise is confined to a 
daily drive and the exertion he has to make in 
shaking the hands of several thousand people 
each week. He usually drives, himself, and 
takes Mrs. McKinley with him. He will con- 
tinue his present laborious life until the 3d of 
November, and a good deal longer than that, if 
he is elected. Francis B, Loomis. 


Three Sweet Singers. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

POMFRET, Connecticut, was honored by the 
birth of Louise Chandler Moulton, who has 
been called ‘ the 
sweetest singer 
since dark Sappho 
set her rapture and 
her passion into 
song.” Being an 
only child, and 
blessed with good 





educational ad- 
vantages, the 
young Louise 


Chandler early be- 
gan to lift those 
pure, sweet notes of 
hers — so redolent 
of passion and of praise. While yet a student 
at Miss Emma Willard’s seminary in Troy she 
sent some of her poems to a Boston paper. 
Through the literary correspondence which 
followed, Miss Chandler was married, soon 
after leaving school, to Mr. William Moulton, 
the editor of the paper. Ever since, she has 
lived with her husband in Boston, where—as 
well as in London, whither she has journeyed 
every June for nearly twenty years— she is 
simply idolized, Since her first visit to Eng- 
land, in 1877, when the late Lord Houghton, an 
enthusiastic admirer of her work, gave a break- 
fast in her honor, to which were bidden to meet 
her Mr. Swinburne, George Eliot, Gustav Doré, 
Robert Browning, Jean Ingelow, and Thomas 
Hardy, the summer flight of the singer over- 
seas is longingly awaited by her British admir- 


LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON, 
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ers. There, on Friday afternoons during the 
London ‘‘ season,” is gathered about her such a 
crowd of fashionable and literary ‘‘ celebrities” 
as is seldom seen outside of Mrs, Moulton’s 
‘*salons,” In Boston it is the same. The most 
distinguished Americans and visitors from 
across the sea are proud to be welcomed at her 
receptions or informal “ evenings.” 

Mrs. Moulton’s popularity is as much due to 
her irresistible charm as a woman as to a noble 
appreciation of her genius. She has a most 
gracious and winning presence, dreamy, hazel 
eyes, a beautiful color, and brown hair with a 
golden gleam in it. She dresses handsomely, 
but in the most elegant taste. Of her voice it 
is enough to say that a photographer once 
mourned that he could not put its goldenness 
into the picture of her which he was taking. 

Mrs. Moulton has charmed two worlds with 
her songs. The English reviewers are as lavish 
in their praise of the high tone of her work as 
are those of her own country. She has written 
many stories, essays, and letters on literary and 
social topics, but these, notwithstanding their 
excellence, are overshadowed by her 
poems, She has published twenty books, but 
her two volumes of verse, ‘‘ Swallow Flights” 
stand high 


high 


, 


and ‘‘In a Garden of Dreams,’ 
above all her other work. 

A pretty story is told of Mrs. Moulton’s meet- 
ing with Robert Browning. It was at a break- 
fast at Lord Houghton’s. Shortly after enter- 
ing the room her host, whose voice was very 
low, introduced to her a pleasant-faced gentle- 
man dressed in gray, whose name she failed to 
hear. After a few moments of light conversa- 
tion on every-day topics she said to him: ‘‘ They 
tell me Mr. Browning is here. Pray, which is 
he?” Her companion, with an amused look, 
called out gayly to some one standing near : 
‘““Look here; Mrs. Moulton wishes to know 
which of us is Browning ! ” he 
added, merrily—and it was. 

Mrs. Moulton is more than sixty years young 
—for she will never, never be old! Her notes 
are purer and richer and fuller now than they 
have ever been. The whole world turns aside 
from the cares and the passions of life to listen 
to their clear uprising, as one might turn from 
the heat and the turmoil of the city to hear the 
rich and lyric notes of the meadow-lark mount- 
ing in sweet desire above the fields of wheat. 


C’est moi! 


Ina COOLBRITH. 

Ina Coolbrith, the ‘*sweetest singer of Cali- 

fornia,” and one of the sweetest now living, 

a was not born in 
the West, as many 
suppose, but in Il- 
linois. The death 
of her father 
curring a few 
weeks after her 
birth, her young 
mother removed to 
9 St. Louis, where 
she afterward 
married Mr, Will- 
iam Pickett, 
was foreman of the printing office of the Mis- 
sourt Republican, During the ’fifties Mr. Pick- 
ett became a victim of the *‘ gold fever,” and 
brought his family over the long and perilous 
Here 
Ina Coolbrith grew to be a woman and awoke 
to the consciousness that she was a poet. Her 
youth was spent in Los Angeles, then but a 
sleepy little Mexican town, where she entered 
the first and only school she ever attended—her 
education being widened later on by conscien- 
tious study during the odd moments that she 
won from work. 

A life of toil, of denial, and of loving and 
noble self-sacrifice has been Ina Coolbrith’s. 
For some years she was a teacher, performing 
at the same time the greater portion of the 
household work for a family of seven. Also at 
this time she commenced contributing to the 
Californian, a weekly paper edited later by 
Bret Harte. When the Overland Monthly was 
founded she became one of its favorite con- 
tributors. She wrote also for Eastern maga 
zines. In 1874 Miss Coolbrith became librarian 
of the Oakland Free Public Library, where she 
served faithfully for twenty years. 

Of her home in San Francisco, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard writes: ‘‘ There was always a 
kind of twilight in that place, and a faint odor 
of fresh violets, and an atmosphere of peace. 
... It was a salon in the best sense of the word. 
Here Bret Harte chatted with the hostess over 
the ‘table of contents’ of the forthcoming 
Overland Monthly; here the genial ‘ John 
Paul’ (Charles Henry Webb) discussed the 
prospects of his Californian ; and here Joaquin 
Miller, fresh from the glorious fields of Oregon, 
his earnest eyes fixed upon London ”—and, Mr. 
Stoddard might have added, upon the high, 
pure stars—*‘ met the gracious lady who was 
the pear! of all her tribe.” 

Miss Coolbrith’s first book, ‘‘ A Perfect Day, 
and Other Poems,” was issued in 1881, It was 
limited to an edition of five hundred copies, 
and was not placed on sale at the bo k-stores, 
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way ‘‘across the plains,” to California. 
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Her new book, ‘‘ Songs from the Golden Gate,” 
was published in the autumn of 1895, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and has been 
very favorably reviewed. In 1884, being in poor 
health, Miss Coolbrith visited the Eastern 
States for the first time, and was welcomed 
fraternally by Whittier, Stedman, and other 
singers. Whittier paid her the high compli- 
ment of reciting her best poem, ‘‘ California,” 
to her. Again, in 1893, she visited Chicago, 
New York, and Boston. With the exception 
of these two visits, Ina Coolbrith’s life has been 
spent by the Golden Gate. 

Personally, Ina Coolbrith is a_ beautiful 
woman, having a beauty that is almost Spanish 
in its soft, dark dreaminess. 

MADELINE 8S. BRIDGES. 

If there is ‘‘a lilt and a thrill” in the very 
pen-name of this sweet singer, so is there a 
deeper music in her 
real name of Mary 
Ainge de Vere. 
Here is a woman 
who has made two 
names famous. 

The name at the 
head of this sketch 
has for 
years appeared in 
almost every issue 
of Judge, Puck, 
and Life, signed to 
poems or stories, 
while much of the unsigned work in these pub- 
lications has been done by this gifted woman. 
It has appeared, also, many times in LESLI£’s 
WEEKLY — which first published that most 
beautiful poem of hers, ‘‘ Good-bye, My Sweet- 
heart "— Ladies’ Home Journal, and many oth- 
ers ; while readers of the Century are well ac- 
quainted with Mary Ainge de Vere, although 
comparatively few are aware that both names 
are borne by the same writer. 

Miss Bridges, as she prefers to be known, is a 
tall, slender, lovely woman, with quiet, grace- 
ful ways that seem somehow to be set to music. 
She has dreamy, dark eyes, and dark, waving 
hair, a perfect profile, and the sweetest lips in 
the world. After meeting her once one can 
never quite forget the folded scarlet of her lips. 

She lives a secluded life in the old home of 
her parents in Brooklyn, with a large family of 
brothers and sisters, to whom she and her life 
are faithfully and affectionately devoted. She 
is difficult to meet—as elusive asa cream. One 
knows that she is there, but somehow she is al- 
ways escaping, like a will-o’-the-wisp. Editors 
who have used her work for years complain that 
they have never even had a glimpse of herself. 

Her lighter poems are just like sun-rays across 
the dark. She brings the quick tears to one’s 
eyes by the touch on memory’s aching chord, 
and then she brings the smiles to chase them 


several 





BRIDGES, 


MADELINE 5S. 


away. 
Miss Bridges has had many sorrows. Care 
sits in her household, as in so many others, and 
death has been a frequent guest. Only last 
spring she suffered the loss of a dear brother, 
although scarcely out of mourning for a be- 
loved mother. Butshe is like Rossetti’s ‘* Blessed 
Damozel”—‘‘ her eyes pray and she smiles,” 
even in her darkest hours. And soit isin her 
poetry, through which a pure faith runs like a 
golden vein—its lightness is never frivolous, its 
depth is never despair. ELLA HIGGINSON. 


The Falling of the Leaf. 


My grandsire (good old man was he), 
Would bid me, when [ climbed his knee, 
Beware of passion, pomp, and pride, 
Nor yet in Foly’s train to ride. 
Behold,” eaid he, ** how empty is 
Yon nest the robin built for his; 
3ehold how soon the nestlings went; 
Behold how soon the nest was rent. 
The winter cometh like a thief ; 
Behold the falling of the leaf.” 

My grandsire said (and it is so), 
‘What if perchance thy riches grow ? 
Behold the dew-drop gone by noon; 
Behold the waning of the moon, 

The melting snow, the passing cloud, 
The yellow sunset weave its shroud ; 


Behold how s-vift the seasons pass ; 
Behold the blight upon the grass, 
The faded flower, the russet sheaf ; 
Behold the falling of the leaf.” 


My grandsire said (and he was wise), 
“If pride of state dim thine eyes, 
Behold the ripple on the stream ; 
Behold the passage of a dream ; 
Behold how soon the tale is done; 
Behold how soon the race is run, 
The shadow comes, the shadow goes, 
The petal droppeth from the rose, 
The days of man are spent with grief. 
Behold the falling of the leaf.” 


My grandsire said (and this is true), 
Lest bitter envy dwell with you, 
Behold the wheel, how swift it turns; 
Behold how fast the fagot burns; 
Behold how soon the hearth is cold, 
The vintage past, the garment old; 
Behold the swallow speed his way ; 
Behold the wave dissolve to spray, 
The sea-foam melt against the reef; 
Behold the falling of the leaf.” 
ROBERT CLARKSON TONGUB. 


‘ 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT FREE 


LESLIE’S 


SILVER. 


BY HARRY P. MAWSON. 


Copyright, 1896, by LEsLiz’s WEEKLY 
I.—What does “ Free Coinage” of Silver 
mean ? 

II.—It means the acceptance at any mint 
of the United States of silver in any form, 


and the coining of it into dollars, free of 


expense to the owner of the metal. 


III.—‘' Sixteen to One” the rel- 
itive value of bullion silver to bullion gold, 


means 


i. é., sixteen ounces of silver shall be forced 
upon the people of this country as being 
worth as much as one ounce of gold! 

[V.—One ounce of pure gold is worth to- 
day in the markets of the world $20.67. 

V.—One ounce of pure silver is worth to- 
day in the markets of the world about six- 
ty-eight cents; therefore sixteen ounces are 
worth $10.88. 





V1.—vValue of one ounce of ee oe $20.67 
Value of sixteen vunces of silver.. 10.88 
Balance in favor of one ounce for 

GOR insecccseseusevaracacees 9.79 


V1I.—Thus it will be seen from this table 
that instead of sixteen ounces of silver be- 
ing equal in value to one ounce of gold, it 
takes thirty and one-half ounces of silver, at 
sixty-eight cents per ounce, to equal one 
ounce of gold; therefore “ sixteen to one” 
means a dollar that is only worth fifty-three 
cents. 

VIII.—The “ free - silver people” claim 
that the government of the United States 
can stamp fifty cents’ worth of silver and 
call it one dollar! 

IX.—In the history of the civilized world 
no government has been able to force any 
form of money, coin or paper, upon its own 
people, or their neighbors, except at its ab- 
solute purchasing power. 

X.—If our government, or any other, 

ould so produce a currency, by mere offi- 
cial action, why use either gold or silver? 

XI.—Why not iron, lead, pewter, glass, 
Why not bake mud pies 
Why dig into the 
bowels of the earth for the precious metals 
Why not return to the 


wood, or dirt ? 


and call them dollars? 


gold and silver ? 
wampum money of the Indians ? 
XIT.—* Free coinage of 


produce what is called “cheap money.” It 


silver would 
is, in fact, the dearest money on earth, be- 

It would 
worth one 
This is 


a bare-faced attempt to rob the wage-earner 


ause it is a fraud upon its face. 
make a dollar that claims to be 
hundred per cent. more than it is. 
of one-half of his wages. Fifty cents’ worth 
f silver cannot pay for one dollar’s worth 
of meat, bread, or rent. 
XIII.—Mexico is a silver country. Look 
Blacksmiths, per 


day, from one dollar to one dollar and fifty 


at some of the wages: 


cents; carpenters, from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar; factory hands, from fifty to 
eventy-five cents; hod-carriers, three dol- 
is and sixty cents per week, and laborers 
two dollars and ninety cents per week. All 
n fifty-cent dollars. 

X1V.—The bullion value of the Mexican 
lollar is fifty-eight cents; it is a better dol- 
ar than ours; more pure silver in it. It 
passes current in Texas and along the bor- 
lers of the Rio Grande at fifty cents. 

XV.—Here is a practical illustration of 
iow a fifty-cent dollar treats the working- 
A mill - owner in Raleigh, North 
to his mill- 


nan, 
Carolina, recently proposed 
ands to pay them off in Mexican silver 
lollars, telling them he would give them 
two Mexiean silver dollars for each paper 
lollar they had been getting. The men, of 
ourse, agreed, delighted to get rich so 


‘asily, Pay-day came, and the men who 


iad been receiving ten dollars in 
twenty Mexican 


This was on Monday. 


paper 


eceived silver dollars 


ach. On Tuesday 
heir wives started for the stores to spend 
he new 
hat the twenty Mexican 


would not go any further than ten dollars 


money, They soon discovered 


silver dollars 


the Mexican 
silver dollars would only pass current at 
fifty cents 
people of the town. 


in United States currency ; 


each, even with the free-silver 
On Wednesday the 
mill-hands sent a committee to their em- 
ployer, with the request that they be paid 
in United States represent 
gold), as they had had enough silver, They 
also announced their intention of voting 
solidly for McKinley and Hobart and the 
gold standard. 

XVI.—In Mexico a dollar of our money 


will buy twice as much as one of their own 


notes (which 


dollars, because our dollar means gold! 

XVII.—The greatest folly of all is to 
contend that the act of 1873 ‘‘ demonetized 
silver.” The silver dollar is not even men- 
tioned in the act of 1873. Only eight mill- 
ions of dollars had been coined up to 1873, 
and none of them were in active circulation. 
Kighty years’ experience had proved that 
the standard could not be main- 
tained, so the silver dollar was dropped 
from the list of coins, for the simple reason 
that it had not been in general use since 
the foundation of the government. 

XVIII.—Then came, in 1878, the so- 
called Bland act, which did not open the 
mints to the free coinage of silver, but di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase not less than two million nor more 
than four million dollars’ worth of silver 
per month, and coin the same into dollars 
(four and twelve and one - half 
grains standard silver). 

XIX.—The Bland act remained in force 
until 1890, when the so-called Sherman 
law took its place. The Sherman law caused 
the purchase of four million five hundred 
thousand ounces of silver per month, and 
provided for the issue of “silver certifi- 


double 


hundred 


cates” payable in “coin”; the silver to be 
kept in the Treasury vaults as a collateral 
for the silver certificates. 

XX.—wNeither the Bland nor the Sher- 
man act succeeded in keeping up the price 
of pure silver, and, of course, the intrinsic 
value of the dollar fell in proportion. 

XXI.—In 1873 the average price of s\- 
ver was $1.298 an ounce. The output of 
silver was so great that in two years the 
price fell to $1.1888 an ounce. 

XXIIL—The Sherman act also failed to 
keep up the price of silver. 

When the Bland act was passed in 

1878 an ounce of pure silver was 
worth 
Twelve years later, in spite of the fact 
that the United States govern- 
ment, under the Sherman law, 
was buying 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, the price had 
fallen to.... 
In three years more it fell to.. ..... 


$1.2048 


$0.9668 
$0.8430 


XXIII.—On November Ist, 1893, Con- 
eress in special session repealed the Sherman 
On July Ist, 1894, the market price of 
To-day it is about six- 


law. 
silver was $0.6323. 
ty -eight cents per ounce. 

XXIV.— Previous to 1870 the largest 
output of the world’s silver mines was 43,- 
000.000 1876 it had 
to 67,753,000 ounces. In 1893 the terrific 
output of 166,092,000 took place. 
In thirty-three years the world’s produc- 
The 
United States in 1892 alone produced 65,- 
000,000 ounces, against 43,700,000 ounces 
for the whole world in 1869, 

ao 


output of silver from 1870 to 1893 caused 


ounces; by increased 


ounces 


tion of silver had quadrupled itself. 


-This enormous increase in the 


an overproduction of this metal, More was 
mined than the world of labor and commerce 
pay for; therefore the 
price of silver steadily declined, and with 
this fall fell in value every silver coin in 
circulation throughout the world. 

XXVI.— The “free coinage of silver” 


would turn loose upon the mints of this 


could absorb and 


country all the silver mines in the world, 
The effect of this would be to drive gold 


B 
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out of this country, because the higher- 
priced metal would be hoarded and forced 
to a premium, which would effectually stop 
its circulation, 

XX VIT.—In 1849-50 new discoveries of 
gold mines, and consequently increased pro- 
duction of the *‘ yellow metal,” reduced its 
price per ounce. The ‘‘ white metal” then, 
being the scarcer of the two, went to a 
premium and was driven out of circulation, 

XXVIII.— Take away the gold dollar, 
which under our present currency backs up 
the silver dollar, and the silver dollar will 
buy only as much as the metal in it is 
It might be fifty cents; it can just 
as well be twenty-five!—according to the 


worth. 


market price of an ounce of pure silver. 
XXIX.—The act of 1873 has not 
ered the price of bread-stuffs 
XX X,—Look at these figures: The pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1870 was 
forty millions; to-day it is seventy mill- 


low- 


, as is charged. 





an increase of eighty-seven and one- 
half per cent. In that time the production 
of wheat has increased eighty per cent.; 
oats, two hundred per cent.; barley, nearly 
two hundred per cent.; hay, two hundred 
per cent.; cotton, two hundred per cent. 
Russia, India, and the Argentine Republic 
have become great competitors in the wheat 
and cotton markets. Again the law of 
‘supply and demand ” rules! 
XXXI.—Calling fifty-three cents of sil- 
ver one dollar would not advance the price 
of these commodities one mill, nor help the 
farmer to pay his debts, because the price 
of everything he eats and wears would be 
It would take two dol- 
lars to buy as much as one does now, 
XXXII.—No class of laborers or wage- 
earners can prosper unless lis fellow-man is 
prospering, North, South, East, and West. 
XXXIII.—The 


the mechanic is 


1ONS 5; 


exactly doubled. 


farmer cannot pre Sper 


Free 


coinage of silver means a practical reduc- 


unless prosperous. 
tion of two dollars per day into one dollar 
per day. How can this mechanic pay in- 
creased prices for what he eats and wears ? 

XXXIV,-— The standard weight of a 
Sup- 
posing the law should change the weight 
to thirty 


bushel of potatoes is sixty pounds, 


pounds, there would be 
but no but 
bushel being just half its former weight, it 


more 
bushels more potatoes ; the 
follows, therefore, that it would only sell 
for just half its former price. 
XXXV.—The free coinage of silver will 
turn the dollar into fifty-three cents — 
about half the value of the dollar of to-day. 
Then how can the farmer get more for his 
bushel of potatoes? He will get two sil- 
ver pieces called dollars where he now gets 
one that is a dollar, but the two together 
will onlv be worth one hundred cents. 
XXXVI.—There cannot be one kind of 
money for the rich and one kind of money 
for the poor. Whenever there is, the poor 
man is sure to suffer. The free coinage of 
silver will play directly into the hands of 
money-lenders and money-changers. 


XXXVII.— No doubt the 


with an income of one hundred thousand 


millionaire 


dollars will feel badly about having it cut 
down one-half, but how about the wage- 
earner with an income of one thousand dol- 
lars; or the mechanic at eighteen dollars 
per week! Where would they stand under 
the free coinage of silver? 

XXXVIII.— Gold 
the standard 


will re- 
This 


must and 


main of value! is as 
fixed as the law of gravity. 

XXXIX.—In the past two hundred and 
fiftv years the ratio, 7. e., the difference in 
value between gold and silver, has steadily 
increased in favor of gold and against sil- 
ver. 

In 1687 the ratio was.... 

In 1894 the ratio was...........- 


In all this time an actual parity between 
the two metals has never been maintained, 
XL.—England opened the mints of India 
to the free coinage of silver. This turned 





loose upon the Indian people the silver 
mines of China and Siam, At that 
the rupee was worth sixty cents of our 


time 


When free coinage was suspend- 
had fallen to 
twenty-seven cents, and there it remains. 
In India they hope we will adopt free coin- 


money. 


ed the value of the rupee 


age of silver, so that they can ship us their 
and to be coined “ free”’! 
India has three hundred millions of people 
against our seventy millions, and yet can- 
not maintain the value of the rupee at any- 
thing more than the market value of the sil- 
ver it contains, 

XLI.—It is a common trick of the sil- 
ver people to declare that England has cor- 


rupees silver 


nered the gold of the world. 


France’s stock of gold.... $850,000,000 


Germany's stock of gold......... 625,000,000 
United States’s stock of gold..... 618,100,000 
England’s stock of gold........ . 580,000,000 


Here are the four principal gold-stand- 
ard countries, and Engiand is 
the list. 

XLII.—This tabie shows that the aver- 
age wealth of the plain people has steadily 
increased during the past thirty-five years. 


fourth on 


|\Coin in United 











. | States, includ- { Mone 
Year. | ing bullion in Total Money.’ 4, “Treasury. 
| Treasury. 

1860 | $235,000,000 | $442,102,477 | $6,695.22 
1870 | *25,000,000 722,868,461 47.655 .667 
1880 | 494,363,884 | 1,205.929,.197 | 232,546,969 
1890 | 1.152.471.6388 | 2,144,226.159 | 714,974,889 
1895 1,260,710,620 2,398,290,534 | 794,158,566 











*Gold in use on Pacific coast. 








| Money in 


| 

. Money oe . Circulation 

Year. | 3. 7% . nited States ; 
in Circulation be capita. per capita. 

1860 $435. 407,252 $14.06 $13 85 

1870 675,212,794 | 18.73 17.50 

1880 973,382,228 | 24.04 19 41 

1890 1,429,251,270 | 34 24 22.82 

1895 1,604,131,968 | 34.32 22.96 





XLIII.—The value of a dollar depends 
upon its purchasing power. 

XLIV.—Money is a commodity as much 
as meat, wheat, or hats. Its price is reg- 
ulated by the inflexible law of “ supply and 
demand,” 

XLY.— Business is done upon faith and 
credit. The proposition to turn the dollar 
into fifty cents has destroyed both. This 
is Why business is poor and times are hard. 

XLVI.—Crush out the free-silver agita- 
tion; assure the whole people, East, West, 
North, South, that the dollar will continue 
to be worth one hundred cents, and faith 
and credit will be re-established, and pros- 
perity will follow in their wake. 

XLVII.—If it 
United States to maintain a silver dollar 
equal in value to a gold dollar, in ten years 
the increased profit to the silver-mine own- 


were possible for the 


ers of this country would equal the entire 
national debt. The plain people would be 
ruined, 

XLVIII.—The total production of the 
yellow metal throughout the world in 1895 
was two hundred and twenty million del- 
lars. the total 
output of gold this year will be millions 
greater than the combined average output of 


These figures prove that 


gold and silver in any year prior to 1873 
In 1886 the world’s output of gold was one 
and six million dollars; in 
years it has doubled itself. 
flight the argument that there is too little 


hundred ten 


This puts lo 


gold in the world to do business with. 
XLIX, — The 


strikes against a reduction of his wages of 


workingman frequently 
as little as five per cent. 

L.— What will happen to him 
every dollar he earns is reduced fifty per 


when 





cent. ? 

LI.—There are $750,000,000 invested in 
building and loan associations throughout 
the country. Two billions in savings banks 
belonging to about five million depositors. 
Holders of life-insurance policies represent 
the total of $9,681,497,447 ! 
Free coinage of silver means turning the 


enormous 


purchasing power of all these dollars into 
fifty-three cents each. 

LII.—The national debt was borrowed 
to be repaid in gold, To pay it off in fifty 
three-cent silver dollars is to proclaim this 
American people a nation of thieves and 
swindlers. 

LIII.—‘' Sound money” 
reney Which will not vary or fluctuate in 


means a cCure- 


value. It means a dollar that is worth one 
hundred cents always and anywhere in the 
A vote for 

McKINLEY ann HOBART 

is a vote for sound money and an honest 


dollar ! 


world. 
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GUY STANDING. ANNIE RUSSELL. JOSEPH HAWORTH. ANNIE RUSSELL. 
The acrobat-murderer, flying for his life, has thrown himself on the mercy of Sue, the The husband is jealous of his wife. He feels that she does not love him, and he re- 
unsophisticated young wife of a Western farmer. Dazzled by his brilliant spangles, she proaches her bitterly. He has, however, himself to blame, for he married her against her 
hides him in the hay-loft, unknown to her husband. will, she doing it only to please her selfish old father. 
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THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, 


Judge Lynch is presiding. The acrobat and Sue’s husband are on trial for their lives. The husband says he killed the sheriff, and not the acrobat. The court is perplexed, and at 
this point Sue enters. She clears her husband, showing that his rifle was unloaded. 


SCENES FROM “SUE,” THE NEW DRAMA BY BRET HARTE AND T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, RECENTLY PRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT 
HOYT’S THEATRE, NEW YORK.—{See Pace 254.) 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE KING OF SIAM.—Black and White. 





The Turkish Red Cross Society carting away the dead after a massacre. The massacre in the Kassim Pasha Quarter, Constantinople. 


THE TURKISH CRISIS.—///ustrated London News. 





ARRIVAL OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR AT LEITH—THE ROYAL PARTY LANDING THE CZAR’S ARRIVAL AT LEITH—THE RECEPTION BY THE CORPORATIONS OF 
FROM THE ‘‘ TANTALLON CASTLE.”—London Graphic, EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—London Graphic. 
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THE CZAR’S VISIT TO DENMARK—A ROYAL GROUP AT SMIDSTRUP, THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF THE THE CZAR AND CZARINA, WITH THEIR DAUGHTER, THE 
KING OF GREECE.—lIllustrated London News. GRAND DUCHESS OLGA.—/J/lustrated London News. 
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unsophisticated young wife of a Western farmer. Dazzled by his brilliant spangles, she proaches her bitterly. He has, however, himself to blame, for he married her against her 
hides him in the hay-loft, unknown to her husband. will, she doing it only to please her selfish old father. 














THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


Judge Lynch is presiding. The acrobat and Sue’s husband are on trial for their lives. The husband says he killed the sheriff, and not the acrobat. The court is perplexed, and at 
this point Sue enters. She clears her husband, showing that his rifle was unloaded. 


SCENES FROM “SUE,” THE NEW DRAMA BY BRET HARTE AND T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, RECENTLY PRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT 
HOYT’S THEATRE, NEW YORK.—{Sre Pace 254.] 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE KING OF SIAM.—Black and White. 





The Turkish Red Cross Society carting away the dead after a massacre. The massacre in the Kassim Pasha Quarter, Constantinople. 


THE TURKISH CRISIS.—///ustrated London News. 





ARRIVAL OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR AT LEITH—THE ROYAL PARTY LANDING THE CZAR’S ARRIVAL AT LEITH—THE RECEPTION BY THE CORPORATIONS OF 
FROM THE ‘‘ TANTALLON CASTLE.”—London Graphic. EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—London Graphic. 
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THE CZAR’S VISIT TO DENMARK—A ROYAL GROUP AT SMIDSTRUP, THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF THE THE CZAR AND CZARINA, WITH THEIR DAUGHTER, THE 
KING OF GREECE.—ZIllustrated London News. GRAND DUCHESS OLGA.—I/lustrated London News. 
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‘‘ SECRET SERVICE,” a new play by William 
Gillette, produced at the Garrick last Monday, 
and ‘“‘ Mary Pennington, Spinster,” an English 
comedy in which on the same evening Miss 
Georgia Cayvan opened her starring tour at 
Palmer’s, are the latest dramatic offerings. 
Notices of these plays will appear in this de- 
partment next week. 


The clever little German players known as 
the Liliputians have returned once more for a 
tour through this country, and are now appear- 
ing at the Star Theatre in their new spectacular 
extravaganza, entitled ‘‘ The Merry Tramps.” 
The piece, like its predecessors, ‘*‘ A Trip to 
Mars” and *‘ Humpty Dumpty,” is a capital 
vehicle for the diminutive Thespians, affording 
them ample opportunity for the display of their 
decided pantomimic talent. The piece is also 
full of magic effects and gorgeous ballets, and 
is a delightful entertainment for children. 

A. M. Palmer is considering for production 
a play by Max Nordau, entitled ‘‘ The Hin- 
drance.” The hindrance in question is a mother 
of whom her son is ashamed. Verily, a pleasant 
subject for a play. 


Augustin Daly has signed a three years’ con- 
tract with Mabel Bouton, whose success in 
‘* Little Christopher” two seasons ago will be 
remembered. He is also negotiating with E. D. 
Lyons, who was with Mr. Mansfield last season, 
to take the place in the Daly stock company left 
vacant by the recent death of James Lewis. Mr. 
Lyons is an Englishman, but has been identified 
with our stage for many years. His greatest 
successes have been made as Bottom in ‘*A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and as Coupeau 
in ‘* Drink.” 


Mr. Lyons tells a good story. He is staying 
at the Hotel Grenoble, and a few weeks ago 
was confined to his bed by rheumatism. There 
is a possibility of his appearing some time this 
winter in a Biblical play, and as he lay in bed 
he thought he could not do better than take a 
Bible and read up the subject. By some ac- 
cident he did not have a Bible in his trunk, so 
he decided to borrow one from the elevator-boy. 
He walked along the corridor in his night-robe 
and asked the stupefied colored boy to get him 
one. The coon looked at him speechlessly for 
a moment and then a solemn expression came 
over his face. ‘‘ Lor’, Mr. Lyons,” he exclaimed, 
It was some minutes before 
Mr. Lyons could recover his equanimity and 
convince the boy he was not dying. Finally 
he was told that all the religious people who 
stayed at the Grenoble were in the country, and 
there was not a Bible in the place. 


‘is yo’ worse ?” 


So Mr. Mansfield is studying ‘* Hamlet,” with 
a view to appearing as the Dane. The ec- 
centricity of the melancholy prince will un- 
doubtedly be faithfully portrayed by our eccen- 
tric actor. 


Mansfield, by the way, has engaged for his 
stock company little Alice Pierce, whose fre- 
quent tilts with that amiable gentleman, Mr. 


Elbridge T. Gerry, obtained for her considera- “ 


ble free advertising. The child possesses con- 
siderable emotional ability and a natural talent 
for the stage, and Mr. Mansfield is reported to 
have taken the warmest kind of interest in her. 
She is now rehearsing the part of Jessica in 
‘*The Merchant of Venice.” 

There is an epidemic of marriage in theat- 
rical circles just now. Leo Deitrichstein, of 
‘* Trilby ” fame, is, I understand, about to lead 
to the altar a wealthy lady in private life ; the 
long-promised marriage between Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Harned is announced for next April : 
Marie Valleau will, I am told, shortly become 
the wife of Mr. Wilkison, Salvini’s manager ; 
Amy Busby will, it is said, make a well-known 
actor-playwright happy; and Madeline Bouton 
has captared a baron. 

Young Aubrey Boucicault, who was married 
recently to a non-professional, announced grand- 
iloquently that he would retire from the stage 
and take up literature. It will be rather em- 
barrassing to Mr. Boucicault if literature does 
not take him up. 


Ethel Barrymore, who plays a small part in 
** Rosemary,” is, as is well known, a niece of 
John Drew. When she was a little girl she used 
to say her prayers every night—I hope sbe does 
now—and this is what she said: ‘* Please, God, 
bless papa and amma, and make Uncle John 
a good actor.” 


The New York Herald has commenced a 
vigorous crusade against women wearing high 
hats in theatres. I rejoice to see it, for, truly, 
the high-hat nuisance is a most serious impedi- 
ment to one’s enjoyment of the play-house. It 
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is, indeed, inconceivable how any woman of 
good breeding, or having the slightest consid- 
eration for other people, will willfully wear a 
high hat during a performance, knowing per- 
fectly well that it is obstructing the view of the 
persons seated behind her. It is sometimes 
urged in excuse that it is thoughtlessness. It 
often is, doubtless, but when a woman forgets 
her manners she should be reminded of them 
just as promptly as would be a man if he vio- 
lated the conventions. But it is not always 
thoughtlessness. It is often willful. On the 
opening night at the Knickerbocker a certain 
young actress, one of two sisters noted for 
their beauty, took a seat in the orchestra wear- 
ing monumental head-gear, Conscious of its 
obstructive capacity, she turned round to the 
lady behind her and asked if it inconvenienced 
the latter. On being assured that it did, she 
removed it with what appeared to be a very bad 
grace, the proof of which was that at the end 
of the act she replaced the mountain on her 
head and kept it on during the whole of the 
second act. That, I claim, was done willfully, 
and by a woman who, being a frequent theatre- 
goer herself, should know better than any one 
else what discomfort she was inflicting. No ; 
our women—bless their obstinate little ways— 
will never remove their hats of their own will. 
They care more about showing off their new 
bonnets than for their neighbors’ comfort, and 
they will continue to obstruct our view until 
the law steps in. Thatis theonly way. Intro- 
duce and pass an anti-high-hat law at Albany. 
Here is an opportunity for some ambitious leg- 
islator to earn the everlasting gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. ae ed 

I understand that Daniel Frohman intends to 
reorganize his stock company next season, and 
has made overtures to that admirable and pop- 
ular actress, Miss Virginia Harned, to become 
the leading woman of the new organization. 

ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


The Tropical Hurricane. 


THE Gulf and South Atlantic coasts seem to 
be peculiarly exposed to tropical hurricanes of 
extraordinary force and severity. That which 
devastated the coasts of Georgia and South 
Carolina in August, 1893, sweeping hundreds of 
people to death by its immense cyclonic wave, 
is still fresh in the recollection of the public. A 
somewhat similar storm swept over the State 
of Florida and up the Atlantic coast, reaching 
as far north as New York, on Tuesday, the 29th 
ultimo. Florida suffered more severely from 
this visitation than any other State, the town of 
Cedar Keys being almost entirely blotted out, 
while several other towns and villages were 
more or less severely damaged. Between forty 
and fifty people were killed outright, and 
double that number were injured to a greater 
or less extent. The sea islands along the coast 
of Georgia and South Carolina, being directly 
in the path of the storm, also suffered greatly, 
the fatalities numbering, according to the lat- 
est reports, about one hundred. Brunswick, 
Savannah, and other cities report a very con- 
siderable destruction of property and great loss 
of life. In Virginia, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia, and even in Pennsylvania, the hurricane 
inflicted more or less damage upon property 
and occasioned some loss of life. 
were killed in Maryland. The warnings given 
by the weather bureau as to the approach of 
the storm prevented any serious loss of life and 
property on the northern lakes, the sailing and 
steam fleets for the most part remaining in 
port. 


Six persons 





The Value of a 
Punt in Foot-ball. 


‘“ WHEN will our foot-ball players learn the 
value of a punt and put such knowledge to the 
test in a game?” This question came to me 
very forcibly at the conclusion of the Yale- 
Amherst match at New Haven on Wednesday, 
September 30th. And the right answer seemed 
to be, ‘‘ Perhaps this year, but possibly not for 
several years to come.” 

It was Ambherst’s ball, well in their territory, 
directly after the kick-off by Yale in the second 
half, and by agreement only a short fifteen- 
minute intervals was to be played. The wind 
at the time was blowing down the field and in 
Ambherst’s favor. 

The history of the play of this half is, briefly, 
back plays on centre and tackle without a loss 
of the ball during the period of play of fifteen 
minutes, and on call of time, ball on Amherst’s 
fifty-yard line. 

Thus the Amherst men had essayed to score 
on Yale by rushing the ball, there being some 
ninety-five yards to be covered to Yale’s goal 
line, 
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What were the chances of their doing this? 
A conservative figure would be about one in 
ninety-five, which is small indeed. Hence their 
desire to score on Yale must either have been 
small indeed, or no thought could have been ex- 
pended upon the senselessness of rushing and the 
practicability and common sense of seeking for 
some other style of play better suited to the 
emergency. 

A moment’s consideration almost would have 
pointed to a well-directed punt, inasmuch as 
such conditions as these ruled—a favorable 
wind, a nice, dry ball, and a lot of new men 
behind Yale’s line. Under such circumstances 
a kick, followed by a fumble by a Yale back, 
might easily have meant a touchdown. 

Teams big and little in the past and teams big 
and little of to-day show the lack of proper 
thought on the field of play. There is too little 
of that hasty yet valuable deliberation, the re- 
sult of keeping the eyes open as to exact posi- 
tion of the team on the field, which means the 
employment of those plays calculated best to 
result in a score. 

EXPERT AMATEURS ON THE LINKS. 

There were two events worthy of note which 
occurred in the golfing world last week. 

The first was the finals in the series of four- 
somes between B. 8S. de Garmendia and Willie 
Tucker, and H. M. Harriman and Willie 
Dunn. The former pair won after some very 
close, interesting, and, for the most part, brill- 
iant play. 

The second was the grand and steady work 
of James Tyng in the tournament at Shinne- 
cock Hills, which won for him not only a val- 
uable first-prize trophy, but the glory of hav- 
ing equaled Champion Whigham’s score of 
thirty-seven — made in the national amateur 
championship tournament early in the summer. 

In the foursome the match was for five dol- 
lars a hole and fifty dollars on each game. The 
first of the series was played on the St. An- 
drew’s links near Yonkers, and de Garmendia 
and Tucker won by thirteen holes, which in 
money terms meant one hundred and fifteen 
dollars. Mr. de Garmendia being an amateur, 
his share of the money goes toward the pur- 
chase of a trophy. 

The feature worthy of special mention in the 
play of the amateurs in this match, as in the 
succeeding ones, was their steadiness and ability 
at times to rise to the standard of their profes- 
sional partners in brilliancy of stroke. 

WHAT THE GREEK Discus REALLY Is. 

The discus-throwing event, one of the inter- 
esting features of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club games, has served to stir up the curious as 
to just what a discus is. In a recent number of 
LESLI£’s WEEKLY it was shown by pictures just 
how the discus was thrown, and now many cor- 
respondents want to know the composition of 
the Greek implement. 

If two shallow soup-plates, eight inches in 
diameter, were placed face to face, and were, 
when thus placed, just two and one-half inches 
thick at the centre, they would represent toler- 
ably well the shape and size of a discus. If 
enough of the rim of the plates were shaved 
off in order that a one-half-inch steel band or 
tire might fit on them they would represent the 
discus exactly in shape and size. 

Thus a discus is a wheel-shaped implement of 
solid lignum-vite, a very heavy wood, and shod 
with a steel tire. The centre or hub is orna- 
mented with circular” brass plates, which are 
sunk flush with the surface on either side. 

The discus weighs about four and one-half 
pounds, or exactly two kilos, which in avoirdu- 
pois is 4.4092 pounds. 

The throw is made from a nine-foot square. 
Each throw is measured from the fall of the 
discus to a point on the front side of the square, 
or this side produced, which is in a perpendic- 
ular line. 

Thus accuracy is essential to a good 
The more oblique the throw the 
An actual throw 
of one hundred feet might be reduced twenty 


per- 
formance. 
greater handicap to thrower. 


feet or more. 

Throwing the discus is a simple matter. It is 
first placed upon the palm and wrist of the 
hand, the fingers of which tightly circle the rim; 
then is raised above the head at arm’s length; 
then swung downward and backward, then for- 
ward, and delivered as one would a quoit. 

Well delivered, the discus scales through the 
air, never tumbles, and falls on its flat side. 

Or THE BiG Bopy AND THE LITTLE HEART. 

Strange as it may seem, the biggest fellow 
does not always possess the biggest ‘* heart 
Indeed, it would appear to be the rule for the 
light and feather-weights to possess extra qual- 
ity sand, and the exception as regards the big 
fellow or the Hercules. 

A case in point, which deserves mention as a 
physiological phenomenon at this time, is that 
of acertain Yale man who played on the Yale 
foot-ball team last year. 

Now this fellow is a giant in size and a giant 
in strength, probably being far stronger than 
any two average students in Yale University 
to-day. 
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Hence it goes without saying that such a fel- 
low might just ‘‘tear things” on a foot-ball 
team by the exertion simply of an ordinary 
muscular effort. 

Like elephants, however, these giants never 
do appreciate their strength and its capabili- 
ties. 

And so with this man. Though endowed by 
nature equal to the task of doing herculean 
labors for his college and thus achieving no end 
of praise and renown, he is apparently of the 
big body and the little heart. 

And this is just why this player never did 
much for his college, and for this reason he 
may, perhaps, never do anything, though the 
chance to distinguish one’s self on a Yale team 
is unusually great this year, owing to the pres- 
ence of so few of the old stars. 

The majority of people who follow foot-ball 
without delving behind the scenes never think 
But they 
do ; and this Yale man is not the only big fel- 
low who has done a lot of quitting—a lot of 
weak-kneed play upon the gridiron. 


that such cases exist in the game. 


To Honor the Queen. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


LONDON, 25th, 1896. — Having 
passed through many phases of publicity, large 
ly assisted by pictorial art, the limitless enter- 
prise of Messrs. A. & F. Pears—which entered a 
perpetually extending Renaissance when a fresh 
access of energy was directed, some years ago, 
to the enlargement of the famous Isleworth 
factory —has now reached the highest grade 
of artistic advertising in one of the grandest 
architectural works that signalized in London 
the jubilee year of Queen Victoria. In the com- 
pletion of the sumptuous premises which now 
add a adornment to New Oxford 
Street, the proprietors of Pears’ Soap have com- 
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welcome 


memorated their successful establishment in a 
commensurate degree, which dates, as we are 
reminded by an inscription on the facia of the 
new edifice, from 1789. 

The this modern 
manufacturing enterprise have been attained, no 
doubt, by a persistent course of advertising, in 
which art to be an adept a man requires to be a 
genius ; and that the tact shown in the conduct 


colossal proportions of 


of this immense business, being as energetic as 
it is refined, is capable of taking infinite pains, 
and is, therefore, according to the best de- 
finition of the word that ever was given, genius 
in its most practical manifestation, no one who 
has observed the system of publicity pursued in 
advertising Pears’ Soap will venture to deny. 
That excellence of some kind is primarily re- 
quisite in the thing to be successfully advertised, 
all experience has shown to be an incontrovert 
ible proposition. Before any system of advertis- 
ing was adopted Pears’ Soap had, by pre 
eminence of detergent and cosmetic qualities, 
gained an extensive notoriety for itself, and its 
earliest advertisements, properly so-called, were 
unsought and gratuitous. Physicians versed in 
pathology of cutaneous disorders, among the 
first of these being Erasmus Wilson, tendered 
such evidence as would have almost sufficiently 
advertised as well as certified the medical vir 
tues of Pears’ Soap for all time. This, indeed, 
would have insured a wide celebrity among 
heads of families, offices, hospitals, and the 
whole medical profession. Poetical liveliness 
and a sportive fancy having aided the advance 
ment which the real merit of this dainty mer 
chandise had so far made for itself, it remained 
for art, encouraged by the acumen of the con 
noisseur, to do the rest, with such help as 
capital, enterprise, and mechanical skill can 
afford. C, FRANK DEWEY. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest Unit 


States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., New York. 




























AMUSEMENTS. 


DALY’S 


George Edwardes's Japa- 
nes» Musical Comedy. 
( HORU S OF 40. 


BROADWAY. To-night, 8:1 


Jefferson de Angelis Opera Co. THIRD WEEK. 


__THE CALIPH. ot ne 
KOSTER & BIAL’S. = TO-NIGHT. 


NOTHING BUT GREAT STARS. 

Eugene Stratton, Flying Jordans, 
Kaoly, Macarte Sisters, Phoites, 
and Dog ¢ Orchestra 





Every Evening at 8. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


SHA 


ORCHESTRA OF 25. 








issy Fitzgerald, 
lermont, Nobel, 
sriffin and Dubois, 


5TH AVE. TH EATRE. H. C. MINER, 


Season Opens Sept. 16. PROP, 
Box Office now open, 9 to 6 o'clock. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN. 
GARRICK THEATRE. srosdways 


tichard Mansfield, Lessee. Charles Frohman, Manager. 
SECRET SERVICE, 
by the author of “ Held by the Ene my. 
Evenings at , Matinée + ae 








SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
s prevalent at all seasons of th» year, but can be 
voided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
iccessible to all who will send address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York City. 


Dr. SIEGERT’S, the only genuine Angostura Bitters. 


It is useless to offer imitations. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


At every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 
been brought into competition with others they have 
invariably taken the first prize. 


THE only floating soap now made that is one hun- 
ired per cent. pure and contains Borax is Dobbins’s 
Floating-Borax Soap. Why buy an adulterated soap 
when you can get the genuine ¥ Put up only in red 
W rappers. 





THERE'’s one thing for you to remember—that no 
Angostura Bitters is the genuine original except Ab- 
bott’s. All druggists and dealers. 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 


= URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
0” in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 





LEGAL NOTICES. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISE MENTS IN THE “CITY RECORD” com- 
nencing respectively on the third and tenth days of 
September, 1896, and continuing therein for nine (9) 
days following each of the above dates, of the con 
firmation of the assessments for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following, in the 
TWELFTH WARD: PUBLIC PARK, at junction of 


Avenue St. Nicholas, Seventh Avenue, and One Hun 
dred and Seventeenth Street 

TWEN'Y- THIRD AND TWENTY - FOURTH 
WARDS.* BROOK AVENUE. from East One Hun 


dred and Sixty-fifth Street to Wendover Avenue 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 








City of New York, Finance Department, Comp- 
troller’s Office, September 12th, 1896. 
CALLED TO THE ADVER- 


ATTENTION IS 
IN 


TISE ME NTS THE “CITY RECORD,” com- 
encing respectively on the 22d and 25th days of 
September, 18:16, aud continuing therein consec- 


itively for nine (9) days following each of the above 
dates, of the confirmation and entry «f the assess- 
nts for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the following named streets and avenue in the re- 
pective Wards herein designated : 
rWELFTH WARD. — 188TH STREET, 
Wadsworth and Amsterdam avenues. 
TWENTY - THIRD WARD. — EAST 141ST 
STREET, from Third Avenue to St. Ann’s Avenue. 
W ALES AVENUE, from Southern Boulevard to 
. Joseph Street. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comp- 
troller’s Office, Soptemner 28th, 1806. 


STAR PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT 


VE N; WE GIVE YOU an — for producing rea! phot: 
era he 1‘ Po UTELY FREE. Our STAR PHOTO. 
APH ¢ FIT is the latest and greatest invention 
You can make 


between 














a surprised and delig bted. 
phe otograph in 40 seconds. Requires no dry cian 
dark room, phar pueed ne » practice. Pictures are 
just as clear a ify ed b y @ $200.00 camera. ¥« u 
can COIN B 10 MONE ¥ making people's photographs 
at 1 cent ea e We will send the wonderful Photo Out- 
fit with directions, carefully packed, postpaid, ABSO- 
LUTELY FR EE to yc yu, if you clip this out and return 
to us with ONLY 10 CENTS to pay for one TRILDY 
CHARM which fascinates the opposite sex, being a 
lucky talisman. Remember, ten cents buys the TRIL- 
A ( - “e- M and we will send it in the same package 
with Outfit, all — for We silver or 
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tar COLOGNE 


is the standard in America as well as in Eurort 
because of its delightful fragrance and delicacy. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MOLHENS & Kroprr, NEw York. U.S.AGENTS - 














| 


‘” Home 


000 


Ask the mothers 
who have used this 
soap they will tell 
you it’s best for the 


baby—and as for 
the complexion of 
adults, delightful 
for the face, neck 
and arms. 

Sold by druggists. 


soft, 

a2i CONSTANTINE’S 
c are PINE TAR SOAP 
Skin (Persian Healing) 
of the 2 








A laxative, ref 
fruit lozenge, 


000 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of a ppetite, gastric 
and iecnatingl troubles and 
headache arising 


from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





very agreeable to take, for 


Life and 
Endowment 


Policies st. 
Asweltes Accident 


Policies 


In the market are issued by 


... THE... 
‘TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD 


‘THE BEST is Always the 

CHEAPEST. Insurance must 
Insure, or even a Low Price is 
so much money thrown away... . 


VER Thirty-two Years of Suc- 
cess. Premium receipts in 1895 


nearly Five Million Dollars. A 
leading Life Company. .... 


LARGEST ACCIDENT 
COMPANY IN THE 
WORLD ~*~ * * * & 


Larger than all others in 
America together 


Assets, $19,425,000. Surplus, $2,661,000 
Paid Policy-Holders, over $29,000,000 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 


Instruction by mail adapted to every 
Stud one. Method approved. 
<apes pour spare time 
only. Tuition moder- = 
Law ate. 3 courses—Prepar * 










atory, business,c ole ge. 
Students & graduate 8 
in every State and in for- 
eign countries. Six y’rs 
of success. Sl 
catalogue free. 
Sprague Correspondence 

School of Law, 

89 Telephone Building, asecte Mich. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improve ment. 





DEAN SS.4.4£40. Noises curco. 
as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard 


Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B' way, N. ¥., for Book aad Proofs FREE 


AfLoars- EVERY INCH 
CoLLAR 





Hicnest|MATERIAL 
WEIGHT 


PossiBLe 
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pNHEUSER-BUScy,. 


SaliNidut 


—the food drink—than can be gained in any other way. 
It’s a prime producer of blood and the ideal vitalizer. 
able for nursing mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Mister 
Burglar, 


don’t take that, 


‘cause papa Says us 
children couldn’t — get 
along without it.” 
There is more actual 
nourishment in 


TRADE MARK. 


Invalu- 


OCS Or Owe COOLIO 0 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other 
reading matter. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 24 AND 27 WEST STREET. 


Cw OPO OD FO FOO 





An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over 
half a century.  .* All Druggists. 





TEETH BREATH, 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents for 


postage. 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 





Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives $1X MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1 .00, 


to Men or Women 


between 18 and 60 years of age, against accidental 
death. 
$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York for the security 
of the insured. 
For Sale at 


LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, 


OPIUM: <*> DRUNKENNESS 


10te20 Db NoP,: 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON OLLLO- 
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BRAND, 
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COLLAR pl : 
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The KNOX Hat 








Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Wail Orders will mpt and careful attention, 


receive pro 





ZINE COMPLEXiox 


LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 


or GCandés milk Ry 
om, 5 ESTABLISHED 1849 of ght 
~.3?. CANDES, 16, B¢ S*-De® 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr, Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared only for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 
druggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

/ILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O. 
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Who can think 

_s , some simple thing 

= to patent? Protect 

your TED ; they may bring you wealth. Write 


JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 


200 inventions wanted. 








| 
New York. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


competent Club 
Agents (Wo- 
men, Men, Girls 
or Boys) in 


every town in 
the U. 8. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop Incomes. Bia PRESENTS 
phe 3 every sale. Good Teas and 

Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad and léc. in stamps, and we will 
mail youa 1-4 f pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full particula 

THE <r F TAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W.), 
& 33 Vesey Street, New York, P.O. Box 289. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—0—H—-M—E-R. 
LPPPPPPPSPPPD ODED DEED 


: White Shirts 


— unlaun- 

> ual for 

men and 
. boys, at 


¥ 63 Cents 

> Our justly 

ea celebrated 
¥ “Great 

: Wonder” 
White Shirt, 


at this price, is one 
of the greatest oife:- ' 
ings ever made. Itis / \ 

made of poured he | le | 
white muslin and /$ ' 

has an all-linen bosom, fits accurately # 
and launders perfectly. Send size of 
collar worn, The price—63 cents— 
includes cost of Bs amy Money 

¥ refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 
FUE RHEE OR EEE EE HE Ee 
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| aH O\&e 
pare EIVORY SOAP 
. 49 eS aS a 

















> , 
ay ; 4 TO BICYCLISTS: 
» ae \ es : g 
\ Bt & ~~ There is no better chain 
is * ©, lubricant than Ivory Soap; it is 
AK ’ oe a cleanly application and perfect 


N 4) : - sme " for this use. 
cee oe 


Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble (o., Cin’ti. 











@RYEABNEAAB NEPA EAB NEPA NAB IAB PAA EAA Me 
Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 
Allcock’s piaster 
@ 
CO C S Plasters 
are a sure cure for coughs ; placed on the pit of the stomach they relieve 
indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’s. 


OREN NAIA NB NAB ABABA SV 
“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE-WITH 





WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 
Deacon TEMPERANCE—“ Isn’t this a delightful breeze ?” 


SLOIEN OIL OA DONG 


} | 
A GENTLEMAN'S 
\\4 SMOKE 
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CSUNGSE 


SIA Ges FL 
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Lyons Silks. 


Fancy Colored and Black Moire, 
Brocades, Armures, Satins. 
Impression sur Chaine, 
Plaid Silks and Poplins, 
Brocaded Metal Effects. 


Silk and Wool Moire and Velours. 


White Satin, White Faille, 


is the essence of all that is 
best in beef. Only the best 
arts of the best cattle, raised 
y the company on their 
own grazing fields in Uru- 
guay, areused. That’s why 
it is the best, and for over 
thirty years unapproached 
for purity and fine flavor. White Moire | 
For improved and economic Cookery 


For shing, nourishing Beef Tea FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


ies reat Western Broadway L 19th ot. 
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CHAMPAGNE tin (NEW YORK. 


In America. 












































HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Z Minneapolis. Toronto. 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
KN'NNWWiWiéii«isws«wii 0° °°6 8 =e "=j§ 


H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 
Broapway. New York AGENTS. 
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] J Now used in many of the \ 
Y ‘ U best Hotels, Clubs and 3 
7 |PRUEO\7|Fevecn Vintcess . 
7 ( @evagg j rk ; 
ZAM. SINGLE TUBE JR a E 
] _ TIRES I errs j 
G » Y are especiclly 2 
Y * ‘ Y proud of. 2 
] ] Pra Pophe . BEAUTIFUL 
Y Y a ovedit ‘a 4 
% Y the count % ET N S 
] j ory \ CHI G 
j j < ILLUSTRATING 
7 They are the original SINGLE _— AMERICAN SCENERY ana 
] TUBES and are both fast and J Pleasant AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT« 
Z famous. Do not buy imitations. J Valley ™ wn nr ONA a a 
j —— j , ‘AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD’ 
Z, THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 7 Wine ————__—S 
wa = 
] ] 
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Containing miniature 
reproductions will be 
Sent free post paid on 
receipt of one &ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 

Gen. Passr. Agt. Grand. 

Central Station-New ork. 


SOPNGT, ‘Otte @ GAONGE Gamers, Cane, Prasenogs sagen > AD 





BROWNS | 


CAMPHORATED . 
SAPONACEOUS |“Unele Sam” 


DENTIFRICE nn Canaan Cet 


under the Government, 
FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAM- 


INATIONS are soon to be 
held in every State. 390,000 
positions recently added to 
che caasiies nesviee. Infor- 1 IR Rall 
mation about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue 
The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice In the world. way Mail, Departmental and other positions, salaries, 
dates and places of examination, etc., FREE if you men- 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Tas, tion LesLiz’s WEEKLY. Write at once. 
Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. Nat'l Corre fence Institu te, 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsets, sites WA po ae ag og 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, : 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Baponaceous Dentifrice 
To Make the Guus Harp and Healthy, ; 
Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice | J ARE THE BI 


Price 250.a Jar. ForSale Everywhere. | 








EARL & WILSON’S 


Ac rad c ra Ape Neues 
MENS LINEN COLLARS ANDCU 
' 1 














